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Meet 
Ms.  Who? 


She's  not  on  our  payroll.  She's  not  a  professional 
writer.  But  she  and  dozens  like  her  write  to  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  are  reprinted  nationally  as 
byline  contributors  to  a  unique  column  called 
“News  Lady." 

News  Lady  is  where  women  from  throughout  the 
midwest  let  down  their  hair  and  write  their  hearts 
out.  It's  where  you  find  out  what  really  matters  to 
women  of  all  ages  and  every  background.  What 
sends  them  and  w  hat  bugs  them.  In  their  own  words. 

News  Lady  gives  them  a  chance  to  participate  and 
be  heard.  It  helps  enrich  the  "people-to-people" 
relationship  that  is  a  traditional  strength  of  news¬ 
papers.  And  it  makes  compelling  reading— which  is 
why  so  many  editors  welcome  Ms.  Who  and  her  sis¬ 
ters  w  hen  a  New  s  Lady  moves  over  the  CDN  /ST  wire. 


national  columnist 


Chicago  Daily  News 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


On  the  SPOT  with 

Out-off-the  Ordinary  Features 

Space  Age  Report:  Lively,  non-technical  survey  of  the  world  of  space-missiles-defense, 
written  by  Frank  Macomber,  one  of  the  nation's  top  military  reporters.  Once  weekly,  averaging 
450  words.  Financial  Coverage:  Business  columns  by  Carl  Ritter,  editor-analyst  who 

aims  always  for  the  inside  story.  In  addition,  a  once-weekly  roundup  of  financial  and  business 
news  from  all  major  sources  —  plus  a  bright  new  investment  column  by  expert  Judith  Rhoades. 

Hollywood  News:  Fresh  and  unusual  reports  from  the  entertainment  capital  by  Nancy 
Anderson,  Point  of  View:  A  witty  and  perceptive  radio-television  column  by  Donald 

Freeman,  one  of  the  most  respected  talents  in  the  field.  Women's  Features:  Exclusive 

interviews  ...  cooking  and  household  features  ...  news  for  both  homemaker  and  career  woman. 
Minimum  of  six  columns  a  week.  Keeping  Posted:  Veteran  Philatelist  Paul  Weis  writes 

a  once-weekly  column  for  stamp  collectors,  tyro  and  expert.  World  of  Music:  Judy  Hugg's 

weekly  review  of  recorded  music,  covering  releases  from  all  the  major  companies.  Qi  Here's 
How:  A  weekly  question  and  answer  column  by  Gene  Gary.  Cartoons:  Three  different 

points  of  view  on  the  important  topics  of  the  day  —  by  Ralph  Yoes,  Doug  Borgstedt  and  Jim 
Knudsen.  Medicine:  Down-to-earth  discussions  for  the  whole  family  by  Dr.  Irwin  Polk; 

Questions  Women  Ask  by  Dr.  Eleanor  Rodgerson;  even  the  medical  problems  of  your  pets  an¬ 
swered  by  Veterinarian  Dr.  Stan  Jackson.  Senior  Citizens:  Questions  and  answers  for 

those  in  their  golden  years  —  by  Jackie  Stefanich;  What  About  Retirement  by  Frank  Corrick. 
&  Religion:  A  message  on  faith  by  Rev.  Lee  Truman;  questions  and  answers  on  morality  by 
Father  Lester;  contemporary  problems  facing  churches  by  Claire  Cox.  Q)  The  Black  Man: 
A  tough  column  with  the  appropriate  name  of  It's  Tough  But  You  Can  Make  It  —  How  the  black 
man  sees  things  by  Vernon  Brown.  The  Younger  View:  A  column  —  Strictly  Personal  —  by 

young  people  (Pat  and  Marilyn  Davis)  for  young  people.  Capital  Ideas:  An  incisive  survey 

of  the  Washington  scene  by  Ray  McHugh;  plus  daily  stories  penetrating  behind-the-scenes  activi¬ 
ties  by  CNS  Washington  Bureau  men.  St.  John's  Journal:  Radio-TV  network  commen¬ 

tator  Jeffrey  St.  John's  weekly  view  of  the  news.  St.  John  takes  on  everybody  and  tells  it  like  it  is. 

Coins  Count:  The  latest  scoop  of  interest  to  both  hobbyist  and  investor  coin  collector. 
CNS  Has  Something  for  Everybody.  Write,  wire  or  call  collect.  P.O.Box  190  /  San  Diego, 

California  921 1 2  / Cable:  COPNEWS  San  Diego/  Phone  714-234-0191  /Telex  695041 . 

Copley  News  Service 


“I  say  let’s  keep 
the  campaign  honest. 
Mobilize  'truth  squads...” 


Stewart  S.  Cort,  Chairman 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 


"Why  do  I  see  this  need?  Because  several  months  ago 
we  lived  through  a  number  of  political  primary  cam¬ 
paigns.  And  it  ought  to  be  clear  to  all  of  us  that  there 
have  been  times  when  truthfulness  took  an  awful  beat¬ 
ing.  And  now  we  have  a  presidential  campaign  ahead, 
during  which  we  can  clearly  see  a  lot  more  of  the  same. 

"I'm  thinking  of  the  careless  rhetoric  and  accusations 
that  are  being  thrown  around  these  days — their  main 
target  being  the  business  community. 

"Right  now,  look  at  every  candidate's  declared  political 
programs.  Analyze  every  issue.  If  you  think  any  of 
them  are  faulty,  ill-founded,  or  misleading,  prepare 
your  own  answers  and  use  those  answers  to  set  the 
record  straight.  I'd  suggest  that  groups  with  a  deep 
interest  in  good  government  organize  programs  to  en¬ 
courage  responsible,  honest,  and  truthful  campaigning. 
Mobilize  "truth  squads,"  perhaps. 

"One  thing  you  can  do  is  talk  in  advance  with  the 
communications  media  in  your  area — newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  editors,  reporters,  radio  and  television  people, 
and  magazine  publishers.  Alert  them  to  the  kinds  of 
false  statements  that  are  likely  to  be  made  and  show 
them  how  and  why  those  statements  are  false  or  de¬ 
ceptive.  Give  them  the  facts.  They're  likely  to  take 
a  highly  responsible  position  in  reporting  what  the 
politicians  say  if  they're  forewarned. 

"And  when  outrageous  accusations  are  reported  in  the 
media,  you  ought  to  refute  them  immediately.  You  can 
do  it  if  you're  properly  prepared.  Plan  to  attend  politi¬ 
cal  functions  and  stand  up  when  spokesmen  are  off 
base.  Concerned  citizens  ought  to  do  this;  it's  nothing 
more  than  true  democracy  in  action." 


From  a  talk  "SPEAK  OUT  FOR  TRUTH"  to  the 
Rotary  Club,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

As  an  example  of  the  careless  rhetoric  and  ac¬ 
cusations  about  the  business  community,  Mr.  Cort 
quoted  the  following  statement  made  by  a  political 
candidate:  "The  time  has  come  for  a  tax  system 
that  says  to  big  business — you  must  pay  your  fair 
share." 

His  answer:  "That's  a  reasonable  demand,  but  it 
implies  that  we  aren’t  already  paying  our  'fair 
share.'  My  own  company  has  been  tagged  with 
that  sort  of  accusation  despite  the  fact  that  over 
the  past  10  years  our  taxes  have  averaged  $37 
million  a  year  more  than  our  net  income.  Our  total 
tax  expense  was  nearly  $200  million  last  year, 
$155  million  in  1970,  and  more  than  $1.7  billion  for 
the  10  years  from  1962  through  1971. 

"So  please  think  twice  before  swallowing  all  this 
baloney  about  large  corporations  not  carrying  their 
fair  share  of  the  tax  burden." 

If  you  would  like  a  copy  of  Mr.  Cort’s  entire  speech 
“SPEAK  OUT  FOR  TRUTH,”  and  if  you  would  like  a 
folder  telling  how  to  go  about  activating  Truth  Squads, 
write:  Public  Affairs  Dept.,  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Bethlehem,  PA  18016. 


For  many  teachers  involved  in  Newspaper  -  in  -  the  - 
Classraom  programs,  the  greatest  abstacle  ta  more  fre¬ 
quent  and  efficient  use  of  newspapers  has  been  the  rel¬ 
atively  brief  time  available  to  develop  background  ma¬ 
terial,  activities  and  additional  reading  pertinent  to 
events  covered  in  their  daily  papers. 

NATIONAL  NEWSCHECK,  a  weekly  service  published  by 
Congressional  Quarterly  and  Editarial  Research  Re¬ 
ports,  has  come  up  with  an  answer  proven  effective  in 
pilot  programs  in  several  school  districts. 

NEWSCHECK,  with  sponsoring  newspaper's  logo,  is  de¬ 
signed  for  distribution  to  teachers  before  each  week's 
classes  begin.  The  teacher  then  has  lead  time  in  which 
to  preview  the  expected  news  of  the  week.  Newspapers 
in  the  program  have  an  option  of  distributing  News- 
check  themselves  or  having  Newscheck  mailed  from 
Washington  directly  to  the  teachers  involved.  NEWS- 
CHECK  includes  background  briefings  of  upcoming 
news,  a  futures  log,  questions  on  newsworthy  events, 
suggested  classroom  activities,  a  local  issue  each  week 
and  artwork  to  be  used  as  a  master  for  overhead  tran¬ 
sparency. 

Early  pilot  program  results  show  NATIONAL  NEWS  - 
CHECK  can  put  your  newspaper  in  the  classroom  more 
often,  more  effectively. 

Ready  For  Your  Program  Now 

NATIONAL  NEWSCHECK  is  already  going  to  schools 
around  the  nation  this  month.  Ask  us  how  you  can  fit 
NEWSCHECK  into  your  program  for  a  better  -  than  -  ever 
Newspaper  -  in  -  the  -  Classroom. 

If  you  do  not  yet  have  a  Newspaper  -  in  -  the  •  Classroom 
program,  Newscheck  can  effectively  serve  as  yaur  pa¬ 
per's  "door  opener"  with  educators. 
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Congressional  Quarterly 

NATIONAL  NEWSCHECK 

1735  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 

Please  send  NEWSCHECK  brochures,  rate  cards,  pilot  program 
results  and  sample  copies  to; 

NAME . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY . STATE . ZIP . 
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. Wq  hove  a  Ntwspop0r'in>Ciossroom  proprom. 

We  ore  planning  o  Newspoper-in-Closiroom  progrom. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

SEPTEMBER 

6- 9 — IN  PA  European  Regional.  Esso  Motor  Hotel,  Amsterdam.  Holland. 

7- 8 — SNPA  Circulators'  Symposium.  Marriott  Motor  Hotel,  Dallas. 

I  7-10 — West  Virginia  Press  Association.  Greenbrier  Hotel,  Sulphur  Springs, 

I  W.  Va. 

I  8-9 — Iowa  Daily  Press  Association.  Des  Moines. 

I  8-10 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel  Muehle- 
I  bach,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

'  9 — Minnesota  AP  Association.  Rochester. 

9- 10 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Advertising  Seminar.  Holiday  Inn, 
Decatur. 

'  9-10 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Classified  Clinic.  Pick-Fort  Hayes 

1  Hotel,  Columbus. 

j  9-13 — Canadian  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Hotel  Nova  Scotian, 
Halifax. 

10- 12 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Sands  Hotel,  Las  Vegas.  Nev. 
10-22 — API  Editorial  Page  Editors  and  Writers  seminar.  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity. 

12-15 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Canada.  Park 
Plaza  Hotel,  Toronto. 

14- 16 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Clinic. 
Reading  Motor  Inn,  Reading. 

15- 17 — Illinois  Newspaper  Production  Conference.  Waukegan  Sheraton 
Inn,  Waukegan. 

15-17 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association.  Beach  Plaza  Hotel,  Ocean 
City. 

15- 17 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hyatt  House,  San 
Jose,  Calif. 

16 -  Hoosler  State  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference.  Holiday  Inn, 
Indianapolis. 

1  17 — South  Dakota  AP  Association.  Madison. 

I  17-19 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Marriott  Motor 

Hotel,  Chicago. 

17- 19 — Southern  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Parliament  House, 

I  Birmingham,  Ala. 

I  17-20 — IN  PA  Eastern  Region.  Wychmere  Harbor  Club,  Harwich  Port, 

I  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

17-20— SNPA  Foundation  Seminar:  The  Military  in  a  Democracy.  Unlver- 
j  sity  of  North  Carolina.  Chapel  Hill. 

I  19-20— Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  publishers  meeting.  Holiday  Inn 

East,  Springfield. 

21-22 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers.  Alderbrook  Inn,  Hood  Canal.  Union. 
Wash. 

21-23— INPA  seminar.  Camelback  Inn,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

21- 23 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Association.  Sheraton  Motor-Inn, 
Hagerstown.  Md. 

22- 24— Marine  Corps  Combat  Correspondents  Association.  Washington 
Hilton  Washington,  D.C. 

22- 24 — New  England  AP  News  Executives  Association.  Moodus,  Conn. 

23- 24 — North  Dakota  Ap  Association.  Dickinson. 

.  24-27 — INPA  Southern  Regional  conference.  Playboy  Plaza,  Miami,  Fla. 

'  24-27 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors.  Sheraton 

I  Islander,  Newport,  R.l. 

24- Oct.  6— API  Investigative  Reporters  seminar.  Columbia  University. 

27-29 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Penn  Harris  Motor 

I  Inn,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

'  27-29 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Editorial  seminar.  Quality  Motel, 

Washington,  D.C. 

29- 30 — Nebraska  AP  meeting.  Holiday  House,  Beatrice. 

30- Oct.  I — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers, 

j  Pick-Fort  Hays  Hotel,  Columbus. 

I  30-Oct.  I — AP  Society  of  Ohio.  Hollenden  House,  Cleveland. 

30-Oct.  I — Illinois  AP  Association.  Pheasant  Run,  St.  Charles,  111. 

OCTOBER 

I  1-3 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Wilson  Lodge,  Ogleby 

I  Park,  W.  Va. 

1-3 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Sheraton-Columbus  Hotel, 

.  Columbus. 

1- 6 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  conference.  Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel,  Phila. 
delphia. 

2- 3 — UPl  Editors  &  Publishers  conference.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Washlng- 

I  ton.  D.C. 

I  6-8 — Illinois  Dally  Newspaper  Markets  Classified  Advertising  seminar.  Holl- 
■  day  Inn  East,  Springfield. 

6-9 — Theta  Sigma  Phi.  Marriott  Hotel,  Houston. 
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Boost  your  FOOD  linage.. 

Boost  your  COLOR  linage... 

in 

\  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
V  SEPTEMBER  SO^MSSUE 

^  Deadline  for  your  advertising  copy: 

SEPTEMBER  22 

CALL  COLLECT  TO  RESERVE  SPACE 

|212)  752-7050 


•  E&P’S  16th  Annual  Color  Awards  Issue 

featuring  full  color  reproduction  of  award- 
winning  newspaper  advertising  and  edit¬ 
orial  content 

•  Pre-Confererice  coverage  of  the  AANR 
FOOD  EDITORS  CONFERENCE  (0ct.1- 
6,Phila,Pa.)plus  food  advertising  features 
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The  family  doctor  may  be  revived 
thanks,  in  part  to  Margie  Fisher 


June  15  was  a  big  day  in  the  life  of  Margie 
Fisher,  medical  writer  for  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  World- 
News.  a  Landmark  Communications  newspaper. 

On  that  day  she  received  the  1972  national 
$1 ,000  first-place  journalism  award  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Family  Physicians  in  New  York  City  for 
her  two-part  series  exploring  in  depth  the  shortage 
of  family  doctors  and  how  this  situation  developed 
historically. 

Mrs.  Fisher’s  report  also  outlined  a  new  pro¬ 
gram  being  offered  by  the  University  of  Virginia 
Medical  School  to  help  alleviate  the  severe  short¬ 
age  of  family  physicians. 

This  is  the  type  of  journalistic  endeavor  by 
skilled  news  practitioners  that  keep  readers  of 
the  World-News,  and  its  sister  publication,  The 
Roanoke  Times,  better  informed  about  the  com¬ 
plex  issues  that  affect  their  daily  lives.  And  points 
the  way  to  solutions. 

Prognosis  for  the  supply  of  family  doctors: 
Improving,  slowly. 


T7  LANDMARK 

\l  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC. 

150  W.  Brambleton  Ave.,  Norfolk,  Va.  23501 


The  Virgini.jn-Pilol  I  edget  Shit  Norfolk.  Va. 

The  Ro.rnoKe  Tdnes  The  Wotifl  Ne*vs  Roanoke.  Va. 
GteensbOfO  Daily  TJpvps  The  GfeensbOfO  FTecotrt  Greensboro.  N.  C 


LANDMARK  =  Quality  Newspapers 


CA  TCH-lines 

By  I.«enora  Williamson 

THE  NE\IS  FROM  HELL  IS  HOT — A  couple  of  promoters 
are  planniiifi  to  sell  off  a  half  acre  of  Hell,  in  inch  square 
plots  at  $2  per,  and  the  people  in  Hell  are  mad  as  .  .  .  That 
is.  the  people  in  Hell.  Michigan.  They  say  the  promoters’ 
plan  will  ruin  the  neighborhood.  Besides,  as  if  you  didn’t 
know,  there  actually  is  only  one  road  leading  to  Hell.  .\nd 
if  all  the  prospective  purchasers  came  to  look  at  their  own 
personal  piece  of  Hell,  it  could  cause  a  terrible  traffic  jam. 
The  Detroit  News  head  for  John  Gill’s  story  on  the  contro¬ 
versy  suggested  “Hell’s  a  poppin’  ’’  with  the  lead,  “The  battle 
over  Hell’s  half  acre  grew  in  intensity  today  .  .  .’’ 

*  *  « 

A  UNIQL  E  ^  ORK  SCHEDL'LE  for  one  Chinese  news- 
jtaper  is  reported  by  Gannett’s  Paul  Miller  on  his  return  from 
Peking:  Chinese  newspaper  executives  do  menial  work  one 
ilay  per  week.  The  AP  chairman  also  related  that  when  his 
car  broke  down  in  a  rain  storm,  the  driver  called  people  off 
the  street  to  push  passengers  and  all  the  short  distance  to  the 
hotel. 

*  *  * 

DTD  YOG  KNOW  THAT  “THAT”  IS  OUT.  and  officially 
too  by  a  vote  of  120-36?  The  word  was  subject  of  a  debate 
and  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  former  war  correspondent, 
the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  protested  omission  of  “that”  in  a 
sentence  in  the  bill  ])utting  Britain  into  tbe  European  Eco- 
n(»mic  Community.  English  will  become  one  of  the  Common 
Market’s  official  languages,  and  the  Scots  Conservati\e.  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  I'PI  story,  declared:  “If  Britain  is  to  join  the 
Common  Market  and  bestow  the  ])riceless  gift  of  the  English 
language,  it  would  be  well  if  our  legislation  were  grammatically 
correct.”  A  minister.  Lord  Drurnalbyn.  forthwith  waved  a 
copy  of  Fowler’s  dictionary,  gave  examples  of  “that”  omis¬ 
sions,  observed  the  modern  tendency  was  to  omit  “that”,  and 
whether  “that’’  would  improve  the  legislative  sentence  was  a 
matter  of  taste —Lord  Lauderdale’s  taste.  The  latter,  declaring 
all  this  was  a  test  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
pushed  for  a  vote.  He  lost.  Sorry  about  that. 

*  *  * 

“I  KEEP  TELLING  THEM  I  DON’T  OWN  THIS  PAPER. 

that  my  name  only  happens  to  he  the  same  as  the  man  who 
once  did.”  says  Eugene  L.  Meyer  in  an  “Off  the  Beat”  piece 
in  the  JT  ashiopton  Post.  Meyer  laments  that  the  public  never 
seems  to  get  the  message.  Letters  and  calls  keep  r  ciming.  such 
as:  A  call  from  a  Los  .Angeles  stock  broker  wbo  had  2.S.000 
shares  of  \A  ashington  Post  stock  and  “what  shruild  he  do  with 
it?"  \  call  from  a  Al'ashington  dowager  who  didn’t  like  the 
newstiaper's  e<litorial  on  the  passing  of  ,1.  Edgar  Hoover.  .An 
invitation  addressed  to  Eugene  Meyer  III  (a  Baltimore  physi¬ 
cian  and  son  of  tbe  other  Eugene  Meyerj  to  join  the  Finance 
Committee  to  Re-Elect  the  President.  A  washing  machine 
rejiair  bill  for  the  Meyer  estate. 

“Names  have  a  way  of  outliving  their  owners  or  being  re¬ 
incarnated  in  another  totally  unrelated  human  being.  The 
whole  business  can  make  you  turn  philosophical  .  .  .  the  truth, 
as  revealed  by  this  guru,  seems  to  hold  that  one  of  the  keys 
to  immortality  at. least  is  an  addressograph  plate  with  one’s 
name  on  it.” 

*  *  * 

LONG  ISLAND  PRESS  reporter  Archie  Waters  has  been 
visiting  his  boyhood  friend,  B<d)by  Fischer,  in  Iceland,  help¬ 
ing  to  ease  the  challenger's  mind  by  being  a  jiing  pong  com¬ 
panion  and  checking  out  the  hall  for  cameras.  The  two  were 
llrooklyn  i)als.  .Archie’s  report  in  the  Press  included  photos 
of  both  at  the  chess  board  and  the  reporter’s  observation  that 
Fischer  is  “always,  tense,  nervous.  AA  lien  he  sits  still  he  still 
moves  .  .  .  The  man  heading  for  the  world  championship  in 
the  hardest  of  mental  games  is  a  high  school  droji-out.  He 
even  grins  in  self-consciousness  if  he  uses  a  college-ty|)e  word.” 

.All  of  which  gets  to  an  inspired  kicker  over  a  Toronto  Fi¬ 
nancial  Post  head  and  story  on  the  soaring  sales  of  chess 
boards:  “Cheque,  Mate.” 
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With  the  announcement  by  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  on 
the  first  opening  of  bids  for  the 
construction  of  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  Waterway,  10,000 
miles  of  America’s  inland  rivers 
will  have  a  new  and  more  direct 
access  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
through  the  port  of  Mobile.  Huge 
river  barges  will  offer  efficient, 
economical  transportation  of 
mid-America’s  products  to  both 
domestic  and  foreign  markets. 

The  Mobile  Press  Register  has 
been  a  leader  in  the  fight  to 
gain  approval  of  this  vital 
transportation  link. 
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No  relief  in  Ervin-Pearson  Bill 

Newsmen  should  not  be  lulled  into  endorsing  or  accepting  the  pro¬ 
posed  Ervin-I’earson  bill  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  any  legislation 
designed  to  protect  reporters  from  forced  disclosure  of  confidential 
information  is  better  than  no  legislation. 

I'he  (jualifications  spelled  out  in  the  Ervin-I’earson  measure  are 
so  broad  and  sweeping  that  the  bill  provides  no  relief  whatsoever  for 
reporters  who  mav  be  called  before  Eederal  courts  or  grand  juries  to 
reveal  their  confidential  sources  and  information. 

We  refer  specifically  to  this  language  in  section  two  of  the  bill 
stating  a  reporter  mav  be  forced  to  testify  if  these  conditions  exist: 
“Eirst,  the  information  is  based  on  the  personal  knowledge  of  the 
newsman  rather  than  on  hearsav  communications  received  by  him  from 
others:  .Seiond,  the  information  tends  to  prove  or  disprove  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  a  crime  allegedly  committed  by  a  third  person  which  is  being 
investigated  by  the  Grand  jury  or  made" the  subject  of  jirosecution  in 
the  court;  and,  Third,  testimony  similar  to  the  information  is  not 
readily  available  from  another  source.” 

The  fact  that  the  section  following  carries  a  jirovision  whereby  a 
newsman  can  appeal  to  quash  the  subpoena  is  of  no  importance.  If 
the  court  believes  the  three  broad  qualifications  are  met,  reporters 
can  be  forced  to  participate  in  any  investigation  or  fishing  expedition 
currently  being  undertaken  if  the  newsman  is  foolish  enough  to  con¬ 
duct  his  own  investigation  and  write  about  it. 

We  feel  newsmen  and  their  editors  should  “go  for  broke”  and  de¬ 
mand  a  bill  that  actually  gives  them  the  right  to  protect  their  con¬ 
fidential  sources  rather  than  accept  a  bill  that  provides  some  protec¬ 
tion  with  one  clause  and  takes  it  away  with  another. 

China  news  and  Olympic  Village 

The  news  exchange  agreements  iirranged  by  the  two  major  wire 
services  and  the  official  news  agency  of  Red  China  are  in  sharp  con¬ 
trast  to  the  news  gag  some  .American  officials  tried  to  im|K)se  on  U.S. 
athletes  at  Olympic  A'illage,  Munich,  over  the  Rhodesian  controversy. 
The  fact  that  Olympic  officials  solved  the  problem  by  denying  Rho¬ 
desia  the  right  to  participate  does  not  alter  things.  The  proposal  that 
.Americans  overseas  for  whatever  purpose  should  be  restrained  from 
expressing  opinions  which  might  be  considered  offensive  to  others  is 
unpalatable  to  us.  .Americans  ought  to  be  the  first  to  admit  that  ideas 
and  opinions  cannot  be  suppressed  and  any  attempt  to  do  so  exhibits 
a  head-in-the-sand  philosophy. 
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Tarnished  statues  and  images 

-Announcement  that  the  famous  bronze  statue  of  a  newsboy  (189.5) 
in  Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts,  is  being  restored  by  an  insurance 
company  prompts  us  to  ask  what  happened  to  those  plans  for  an 
industry-wide  campaign  to  improve  the  tarnished  image  of  news- 
pajrers  and  newspapermen.  This  is  a  job  for  newspaj>ers — nobody  else 
will  do  it  for  them. 

A  reminder 

EX:!’  is  anxious  to  present  as  complete  a  record  of  editorial  endorse-  I 

ments  in  the  Presidential  campaign  as  possible.  The  ballots  have  gone  ! 

out,  addressed  personally  to  the  publisher.  VV^e  urge  full  participation.  I 

EDITOR 
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letters 

PERSPECTIVE  STORY 

There  is  a  very  fine  line  to  be  drawn 
between  today’s  “interpretative”  and  “opin¬ 
ion”  journalism,  despite  what  may  be  the 
best  of  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  in¬ 
terpretative  writer  to  be  impartial. 

If  as  Lester  Markel  suggests  (August 
12)  “good  interpretation”  means  the  re¬ 
porter  interviews  several  experts  on  why 
President  Nixon  goes  to  China,  and  then 
presents  their  varying  views  to  the  reader, 

I  agree. 

But  should  the  reporter  attempt  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  reader  by  stating  which,  in  his 
opinion,  “is  the  most  likely  explanation”, 
then  this  is  opinion  writing  and  belongs  in 
the  signed  columns  Erwin  Canham  refers 
to. 

Let  the  reader  judge.  She  is  not  stupid 
or  she  would  not  be  reading  such  an  item 
in  the  newspaper.  (In  case  the  use  of  this 
j)ronoun  strikes  your  ears  strangely  as  a 
representation  of  the  “brotlierhood”  of 
readers,  or  even  “mankind”  in  general.  I 
am  merely  trying  to  “raise  your  conscious¬ 
ness”.) 

However,  I  agree  strongly  with  Mr.  Mar¬ 
kel  that  so-called  objective  journalism 
which  is  merely  a  straight  marshalling  or 
line-up  of  facts,  set  forth  without  context, 
is  not  only  unfair  to  the  reader,  who  may 
be  unknowledgeable  (as  opposed  to  stu¬ 
pid)  of  the  subject  covered,  but  such 
“writing”  shows  laziness  on  the  part  of  the 
writer. 

I  suggest  we  find  a  new  description  for 
the  type  of  story  Mr.  Markel  commends. 
That  is,  the  story  that  includes  sufficient 
background,  gives  the  setting  or  context, 
and  enough  detail  so  the  reader  can  un¬ 
derstand  and  make  up  his  own  mind,  with¬ 
out  being  influenced. 

Perhaps  a  truer  name  would  be  “per¬ 
spective  story”? 

Marjorie  Huxley  Silver 
College  Park,  Md. 

The  writer  is  manager  of  news  services  at 

the  University  of  Maryland. 

*  *  * 

Lester  Markel’s  defense  of  “interpre¬ 
tive”  reporting  is  but  another  example  of 
America’s  love  affair  with  euphemism.  A 
thing  by  any  other  name,  so  the  feeling 
goes,  smells  sweeter. 

We  all  seem  to  prefer  nowadays  that 
reality  be  clothed  in  the  soft  folds  of  words 
which  conceal  the  harsh  facts  inside.  After 
World  War  11,  for  example,  we  changed 
the  traditional  War  Department  into  the 
more  innocuous-sounding  Department  of 
Defense  .  .  .  and  then  proceeded  to  make 
of  it  the  greatest  war  machine  on  earth. 
Happily  following  this  example,  our  Air 
Force  began  to  proclaim  that  air  power 
is  “peace”  power,  and  we  had  the  illusion 
of  angels  leaving  contrails  in  the  sky. 

Anyone  can  provide  his  own  endless  list 
of  euphemisms  coined  over  the  past  gener¬ 
ation  or  so;  how  the  dole  was  supplanted 
by  “welfare,”  radicals  became  “liberals.” 
and  “Democratic  Peoples  Republics”  mi¬ 
raculously  sprang  up  from  the  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat.  The  latter,  to  be  sure, 
was  a  facade  erected  by  shrewd  Reds  in¬ 


tent  on  fooling  the  world  regarding  the 
iron  power  they  held  over  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple,  a  policy  in  which  they  had  a  degree 
of  success. 

So,  now  we  have  “interpretive”  reporting. 
Mr.  Markel  believes  it  not  only  is  superior 
to  “factual”  reporting,  but  is  essential  be¬ 
cause  of  alleged  short-comings  of  readers 
to  do  their  own  interpreting. 

The  reader,  he  says,  cannot  be  expected 
to  arrive  at  reasoned  conclusions  about 
such  subjects  as  Vietnam  crises,  nuclear 
testing,  etc.,  without  clues  and  background 
material.  Furthermore,  Markel  continues, 
many  readers  do  not  go  beyond  the  first 
paragraph  of  a  news  story,  which  is  why 
the  reporter  must  select  a  fact  he  considers 
of  major  importance  to  be  used  in  tbe  lead 
paragraph. 

But  Markel’s  most  interesting  support  of 
interpretive  reporting  takes  the  shape  of 
creating  doubt  that  “factual”  reporting  is 
indeed  possible.  And  it  is  true  that  in  his 
description  of  what  an  “objective”  or  “fac¬ 
tual”  news  story  consists  of,  one  would  be 
hard  put  to  write  such  a  story.  Markel’s 
outline  of  the  mechanics  of  writing  and 
editing  copy  precludes  any  possibility  of 
producing  a  “totally  ‘objective’  news  story.” 

Yet,  it’s  not  the  mechanics  of  reporting 
and  editing  that  determine  the  objectivity 
of  reporting;  it’s  a  state  of  mind  and  the 
objectives  of  the  reporter  and  his  news 
editor,  not  to  mention  the  policy  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  that  make  for  objectivity.  The  re¬ 
porter  whose  goal  is  interpretation  is  going 
to  come  up  with  a  different  choice  of  facts 
than  the  reporter  whose  goal  is  the  truth. 
No  doubt  Mr.  Markel  can  give  us  a  fine 
semantic  dance  on  “truth”  as  a  newspaper 
goal,  but  even  though  the  reporter  may 
fall  far  short  of  the  truth,  he  still  will 
choose  facts  for  his  presentation  more  help¬ 
ful  to  the  best  interests  of  the  reader. 

Interpretation  of  news  inevitably  must 
be  biased.  It  is  a  very  personal  function  of 
the  individual,  dependent  upon  factors  of 
education,  experience,  knowledge,  and — 
most  important — life  concepts.  Interpreta¬ 
tion  has  all  the  limitations  of  human  beings. 
A  “liberal”  is  going  to  interpret  events 
quite  differently  from  a  “conservative”  in¬ 
terpretation,  and  tills  is  as  it  sbould  be.  It 
is  doubtful  that  you  could  find  100  people, 
all  equally  informed  on  a  subject,  of  equal 
education,  who  would  not  offer  100  differ¬ 
ent  interpretations  of  the  same  event,  even 
if  they  were  all  “liberals”  or  all  “conserva¬ 
tives.”  There  might  be  close  resemblances, 
but  there  also  would  be  significant  dispari¬ 
ties  due  to  differences  in  life  concepts  which 
would  give  the  evaluation  of  the  facts  in¬ 
volved. 

Markel  is  too  solicitous  of  the  reader. 
He  feels  interpretation  ought  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  news  story  “whevever  possi¬ 
ble.”  He  has  too  great  a  compassion  to 
permit  a  reader  to  plow  through  two  or 
three  pieces  in  an  effort  to  get  the  whole 
picture.  He  wants  to  ease  the  reader  over 
the  intellectual  obstacles. 

But  who  says  the  reader  wants  these 
kind  attentions?  If  Markel  would  provide 
him  with  information  on  subjects  close  to 
bis  interests,  he  would  find  the  reader  is 
on  the  whole  quite  up  to  the  task.  Readers 
are  neither  .so  lazy  nor  so  obtuse  as  Markel 
apparently  considers  them. 

This  does  not  mean  readers  are  not  in¬ 


terested  in  opinion  or  analyses  or  interpre¬ 
tations.  They  just  like  it  honestly  labeled 
as  such,  either  on  the  editorial  page  or 
under  the  byline  of  a  manifest  pundit.  But 
anyone  interested  in  politics,  international 
affairs,  or  other  events  and  issues,  usually 
has  been  following  these  activities  for  years. 
He  has  built  up  a  background  of  informa¬ 
tion,  developed  a  perspective,  and  has  capa¬ 
bilities  of  judgment  that  may  well  be  super¬ 
ior  to  those  of  the  interpretive  reporter. 

To  be  sure,  such  a  reader  may  be  in  the 
minority.  But  everyone  with  an  ounce  of 
intellectual  independence  prefers  the  in¬ 
formation  to  the  spoon-fed  “interpretive” 
reporting,  if  he  must  make  a  choice  be¬ 
tween  the  two. 

Writers  of  interpretive  news  stories  and 
analyses  are  just  too  eager  to  show  off  their 
expertise  and  intellectual  powers.  We  all 
like  to  be  considered  experts  and  have  our 
interpretations  of  events  read  by  the  public. 
Times,  however,  have  not  changed  so  much, 
or  become  so  complex,  that  a  newspaper’s 
prime  function  of  informing  the  public  is 
now  one  of  leading  the  public  into  the 
“right”  conclusions  wrapped  up  in  a  pack¬ 
age  of  ready-made  interpretation. 

The  trouble  with  the  big  dailies  today  is 
that  the  competition  is  dying  out  as  papers 
fold  due  to  financial  or  other  plights.  “All 
the  news  that’s  fit  to  print”  means  one  thing 
to  one  editor,  and  something  else  to  a  rival 
colleague.  It  is  a  tragedy  for  America  when 
a  newspaper  dominates  as  a  city’s  single 
or  strongest  a.m.  or  p.m.  daily.  Readers 
get  an  unbalanced  news  diet.  There  are  too 
few  restraints  on  the  newspaper  from  de¬ 
veloping  an  overweening  sense  of  its  in¬ 
fallible  judgment  of  what  the  public  should 
know  and  think. 

Markel’s  defense  of  interpretive  report¬ 
ing  reveals  the  rot  that  is  debilitating  the 
news  function  of  many  of  the  big  metro¬ 
politan  dailies.  It  is  the  concept  that  only 
they  have  the  big  picture,  only  they  can 
analyze  what’s  going  on  in  the  world,  that 
only  they,  in  fact,  can  think. 

Randolph  Hawthorne 

Pound  Ridge,  N.Y. 


Short  Takes 

Today  when  the  Springfield  weighed  an¬ 
chor,  a  little  flotilla  of  weather  goats  es¬ 
corted  it  gaily  out  to  sea. — New  York 
Times. 

*  *  ♦ 

And  the  buses  are  sometimes  dirty,  she 
said.  “I  think  the  least  a  bust  should  be  is 
clean,  air-conditioned  and  on  time.” — 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

♦  ♦ 

Today  the  once-controversial  practice  is 
called  mouth-to-moth  breathing  or  artifi¬ 
cial  respiration. — Dallas  Morning  News. 
*  *  * 

The  company  insists  it  must  have  tbe 
use  of  part  of  his  ai'm  for  a  $30  million 
power-line  project. — Detroit  News. 

*  *  * 

Police  said  the  manager  .  .  .  was  ac¬ 
costed  in  a  back  room  of  the  store  by  a 
man  armed  with  a  gun  and  two  women. — 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

«  9(C  4c 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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Ihe  great  duplicator. 

In  New  York,  corporate  head-  71  per  cent  of  The  Wall  Street  84  per  cent  of  Time  readers, 

quarters  of  industrial  America,  Journal  readers.  77  per  cent  of  LJ.S.  News  & 

The  New  York  Times  delivers  82  per  cent  of  Business  Week  World  Report  readers, 

more  decision-level  executives  readers.  Saturation.  Another  good  rea- 

than  any  other  publication.  Or  any  86  per  cent  of  Forbes  readers.  why  The  Times  is  the  right 

combination  of  publications.  90  per  cent  of  Fortune  readers.  place  to  showcase  your  business 

In  fact,  the  weekday  New  York  Sf'  pcr  cent  of  Newsweek  and  corporate  advertising  mes- 

Times  duplicates...  readers.  sages.  Often. 
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Newark  News  dies;  strike, 
financial  losses  blamed 


One  day  before  its  89th  birthday,  the 
Netvark  (N.J.)  Evening  Neivs  ceased 
publication  Thursday  (August  31).  Man¬ 
agement  said  the  paper  was  the  victim  of 
financial  losses  incurred  as  the  result  of 
labor  disputes  that  kept  from  publishing 
for  1014  months. 

The  News  is  the  third  metropolitan 
U.S.  daily  newspaper  to  cease  publication 
this  year.  The  others  were  the  Boston 
Herald  Traveler  (E&P,  June  17)  and  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Daily  Netvs  (E&P, 
July  15). 

In  an  announcement  Tuesday  (August 
29)  Bruce  Mair,  News  president,  said  the 
failure  of  the  paper  was  directly  attribut¬ 
able  to  the  shutdown  from  May  26,  1971 
to  April  10  of  this  year.  The  closing  began 
with  a  strike  by  a  newly  formed  unit  of 
the  Newspaper  Guild  and  ended  with  the 
sale  of  major  News  physical  assets,  in¬ 
cluding  building  and  presses,  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  News  to  the  paper’s  long-time  morn¬ 
ing  rival,  Netvark  Star-Ledger,  for  $20 
million. 

Included  in  the  sale  was  an  agreement 
that  the  Star-Ledger  would  print  the 
News  which  has  been  owned  by  the  Medi¬ 
al  General  Corp.  of  Richmond,  Va.  since 
1970. 

Slar-Lcdgor  alone 

The  closing  of  the  News  left  the  Star- 
Ledger,  a  Newhouse  newspaper,  the  only 
daily  in  Newark  and  the  state’s  largest 
circulation  paper. 

Media  General  bought  the  News  in  1970 
from  the  ancestors  of  one  of  the  paper’s 
founder.^,  Wallace  M.  Scudder.  The  paper 
was  started  September  1,  1883  and  in  1903 
Scudder  bought  out  his  two  partners.  The 
paper  remained  in  the  Scudder  family  un¬ 
til  the  Media  General  sale. 

In  1968  there  had  been  preliminary 
agreements  between  the  Scudders  and 
Time  Inc.  for  the  purchase  of  the  paper 
by  the  New  York-based  communications 
giant,  but  the  transaction  was  suddenly 
called  off  with  no  reasons  given  (E&P, 
April  20,  1968).  Time  Inc.  officials  had 
indicated  a  desire  to  extend  the  Newark 
News  into  the  New  York  City  market. 

Included  in  the  $50  million  sale  to 
Media  General  were  two  other  companies: 
Garden  State  Paper,  a  producer  of  recy¬ 
cled  newsprint,  with  three  mills  across 
the  country,  and  holder  of  numerous  pa¬ 
tents  in  the  field;  and  Fidelity  Engraving 
Company.  Neither  was  included  in  the  $20 
million  sale  to  the  Star-Ledger. 

The  newsprint  company  was  called 
“very  profitable”  by  its  founder,  Richard 
Scudder,  in  1968  and  Alan  Donnahoe, 
Media  Genei-al  board  chairman,  just  prior 
to  his  company’s  purchase  of  the  Scudder 
properties,  was  quoted  as  saying  Media 


General  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
paper  company  because  of  its  good  re¬ 
venue  picture. 

The  newspaper  was  not  profitable,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Mair  statement.  It  said 
that  in  1970  because  of  “restrictive  labor 
contracts  and  work  rules”  the  paper  in¬ 
curred  its  first  operating  loss  “although 
its  revenues  and  circulation  were 
maintained  at  satisfactory  levels.”  Post¬ 
closing  losses  (five  months)  were  put  at 
$2.9  million. 

For  many  years  the  News  was  consid¬ 
ered  the  undisputed  leading  newspaper  in 
New  Jersey  with  circulation  throughout 
the  northern  sector,  but  in  recent  years 
the  paper  lost  ground  to  the  Star-Ledger. 

Changing  city 

Reflecting  on  the  failure  of  the  News, 
Media  General  (fficials  pinpointed  socio¬ 
economic  changes  within  the  city’s  popula¬ 
tion  as  a  major  reason  for  the  News’ 
decline. 

At  the  peak  of  its  strength,  the  News 
depended  on  the  bi'oad  base  of  white  mid¬ 
dle  class  families  in  Newark  and  the 
suburbs.  In  recent  times  these  families 
have  fled  the  inner  city  for  the  suburbs 
where  the  established  paper  have  gone 
regional  and  captured  News  readers.  The 
News  reportedly  failed  to  gain  a  signifi¬ 
cant  foothold  in  the.se  areas  and  began  to 
lose  out  in  Newark  as  the  city  became 
increasingly  populated  by  blacks,  Puerto 
Ricans^  ^nd  other  minority  groups. 
Newark  has  a  black  mayor. 

At  the  ..time  Media  General  bought  the 
News  the  weekday  circulation  stood  at 
267,000  and  Sunday  at  428,000. 

The  weekday  circulation  declined  stead¬ 
ily  from  ’70  to  ’71  and  stood  at  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  when  the  strike  start¬ 
ed. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  News/Star-Ledger  rivalry, 
which  dates  back  to  1939  when  Newhouse 
bought  the  Star-Eagle  and  combined  it 
with  the  Newark  Ledger  (purchased  in 
1935),  the  Star-Ledger  surpassed  the 
News  in  circulation.  The  Newhouse  pa¬ 
per’s  most  recent  ABC  figures  show  the 
morning  paper  with  344,000  weekdays  and 
575,000  on  Sundays. 

The  News  circulation  fell  off  sharply 
when  publication  was  resumed  last  April. 
Press  runs  in  the  five  month  post-strike 
period  didn’t  exceed  140,000  and  reported¬ 
ly  many  papers  were  returned  unsold  by 
newsdealers.  The  number  of  pages  during 
this  period  seldom  exceeded  36  on  week¬ 
days  and  16  on  Saturday. 

Mair,  in  his  statement,  referred  to  the 
lack  of  circulation  recovery  when  he  said, 
“When  publication  was  resumed  on  April 
10  of  this  year,  thousands  of  readers  re- 
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sumed  their  purchase  of  the  Evening 
News.  But  there  were  thousands  who,  for 
a  variety  of  reasons,  chose  not  to.  The 
most  often  reported  reason  was  the  lim¬ 
ited  amount  of  advertising  that  appeared 
in  the  News. 

No  ad  support 

“This  created  a  major  problem.  Many 
potential  readers  withheld  support  be¬ 
cause  of  the  smaller  size  of  the  newspaper 
and  many  potential  advertisers  did  the 
same  because  circulation  was  significantly 
smaller  than  it  had  been  before  the 
strike.” 

Media  General  has  said  it  will  absorb 
certain  “key  employees”  into  its  other 
publications.  The  company  publishes 
news])apers  in  three  other  cities  and  two 
weeks  ago  announced  a  move  toward  pur¬ 
chasing  the  nine  daily  and  seven  weekly 
newspapers  belonging  to  Chicago’s  Pad- 
dock  Corporation,  (E&P,  August  19). 

The  News  said  it  will  set  up  a  referral 
service  in  an  effort  to  find  jobs  for  other 
employees.  Some  550  in  all  are  affected  by 
the  closing.  This  number  is  down  consider¬ 
ably  from  the  pre-strike  staff  numbering 
about  1,000,  including  210  in  the  news 
department.  The  post-strike  news  staff 
was  cut  to  134. 

.Severance  pay 

Employees  have  been  told  they  will  re¬ 
ceive  five  weeks  severance  pay  in  three 
installments,  September  7,  14  and  21. 
Their  jobs  officially  terminated  September 
2. 

Staffers  at  the  News  said  they  expected 
the  financially  floundering  paper  to  fold 
sometime  this  year  hut  generally  thought 
the  coup  de  grace  would  not  come  until 
October  at  the  earliest.  Media  General 
had  allocated  about  $5  million  to  put  the 
News  back  in  business  after  the  shut¬ 
down. 

In  the  wake  of  the  News  closing,  an 
announcement  from  the  Newhouse  organi¬ 
zation  stated  that  it  had  no  plans  to  re- 
l)lace  the  News  with  an  evening  paper  of 
its  own  and  that  acquisition  of  the  failing 
paper  had  not  been  possible. 

The  Nctv  York  Times  announced  it 
would  start  publishing  a  New  Jersey  edi¬ 
tion  on  September  14  hut  the  timing  of 
the  announcement  with  the  closing  of  the 
News  was  purely  coincidental.  The  Times’ 
weekday  New  Jersey  edition  has  been 
planned  for  several  months.  A  Sunday 
edition  for  New  Jersey  has  been  carrying 
part-run  advertising  but  the  weekday  pa¬ 
per  will  carry  only  full-run  advertising. 


A  correction 

E&P  (August  19)  incorrectly  reported 
that  ITU  president  John  J.  Pilch  had 
ruled  that  “struck  work”  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  local  union  presidents.  What  he 
said  was,  “by  local  unions.” 
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New  York  group 
ends  English 
requirement 

With  a  change  in  its  by-laws,  the  New 
York  State  Publishers  Association  has 
opened  its  membership  to  all  daily  news¬ 
papers  of  general  interest. 

The  qualification  for  "English- 
language”  dailies  was  removed  from  the 
organization’s  laws  at  the  summer  meet¬ 
ing  August  26-29  at  Whiteface,  N.  Y. 

Ironically,  president  Stephen  H.  Ryder 
of  the  Ottaway  Newspapers  reported,  the 
only  non-English-language  newspaper 
that  had  applied  for  membership  {El  Ti- 
cmpo  of  New  York)  went  out  of  business 
recently. 

The  “English-language”  provision  was 
deemed  to  be  discriminatory  for  the 
51-year-old  publishers’  group,  Ryder  said. 

Magazine  is  suspended 

Insufficient  advertising  revenue  was 
given  as  the  reason  for  discontinuing  the 
association’s  slick-paper  monthly  maga¬ 
zine,  New  York  Press/ Publisher,  which 
was  a  joint  venture  with  the  New  York 
Press  Association  (weeklies). 

The  last  issue  of  the  magazine,  founded 
about  two  years,  is  for  August-September 
1972.  The  28-page  copy  had  nine  pages  of 
paid  ads.  The  editor,  Daniel  B.  Swift,  is 
on  the  staff  of  W.  Melvin  Street,  executive 
director  of  NYSPA  at  the  Newhouse 
Communications  Center,  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Dr.  Ernest  L.  Boyer,  chancellor  of  the 
State  University  of  New  York,  gave  his 
endorsement  to  a  formal  journalism  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  system  but  he  said  it  would 
require  active  participation  by  publisshers 
in  a  mixture  of  campus  courses  and  job 
internships. 

What  research  suggests 

A  standard  community  research  guide, 
created  by  the  Communications  Research 
Center  at  Syracuse  University,  has  been 
purchased  by  more  than  100  newspapers 
(at  $50  for  each  kit)  and  10  have  con¬ 
ducted  surveys. 

The  information  is  fed  into  a  computer 
at  the  university.  The  surveys  thus  far 
suggest  that  newspapers  are  considered 
the  most  credible  of  the  media,  that  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  the  most  preferred, 
and  that  the  larger  the  circulation  of  the 
paper  the  less  credibility  it  has  among  its 
re.^ders. 

Dr.  Wesley  C.  Clark,  the  John  Ben 
Snow  Professor  of  Newspaper  Research, 
suggested  that  many  more  newspapers 
would  have  to  make  surveys  “to  allow  us 
to  make  any  concrete  generalizations.” 

“Some  editors,”  he  said,  “are  satisfying 
their  communities  to  the  extent  that  read¬ 
ers  can’t  think  of  anything  else  they 
would  like  to  see  in  the  paper,  while  oth¬ 
ers  seem  to  be  w'ay  off  target  in  satisfying 
the  interests  of  the  communities.” 

Newspapers  that  have  completed  the 
study  include;  Chicago  Today,  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer,  Gastonia  (N.C.) 
Gazette,  Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.)  Oak  Ridger, 
Denison  (Tex.)  Herald,  Watertown 


(N.Y.)  Daily  Times,  Brazosport  (Tex.) 
Facts,  Fayetteville  (N.Y.)  Eagle-BnUetin 
and  Prescott  (Ont.)  Eews. 

A  team  from  the  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  reported  that  they  have  heard  rum¬ 
blings  at  news-editoiial  seminars  to  the 
effect  that  publishers  may  be  spending  too 
much  time  and  money  on  technological 
changes  while  neglecting  the  newspaper 
content. 

Walter  Everett,  API  executive  director, 
moderated  the  panel  of  the  four  seminar 
directors  which  reviewed  what  newspaper 
personnel  have  been  telling  them.  Local 
news,  they  said,  is  emphasized  in  most 
newspapers  but  “local”  means  anything 
from  police  blotter  items  to  world  affairs 
that  have  an  impact  on  the  local  citizenry. 

Newsrooms  receive  about  9Vf  or  10%  of 
the  average  operating  budgets  but  there 
are  signs  that  this  share  will  rise  to  15% 
in  order  to  improve  staff  and  product,  the 
API  group  reported.  A  tendency  to 
strengthen  local  editorial  writing  by  hir¬ 
ing  more  personnel  has  been  noted. 

The  seminars  also  indicate  more  efforts 
to  improve  employe-management  relation¬ 
ships,  particularly  in  respect  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  areas  of  authority  for 
supervisors. 

With  news  executives  overburdened 
with  detail,  several  newspapers  have 
turned  the  para-professionals  in  the  news¬ 
room  to  do  such  chores  as  keeping  the 
assignment  book,  filing  clips  for  follow-up 
stories,  answering  public  calls,  etc. 

Some  new  personnel  benefits  reported  at 
seminars  include  bonus  pay  for  perfect 
attendance  (especially  for  those  who  don’t 
take  all  allowable  sick  leave)  and  person¬ 
al  leave  days  (to  attend  to  private  busi¬ 
ness,  celebrate  a  birthday  in  the  family, 
etc.). 

George  B.  Waters,  Rome  Daily  Senti¬ 
nel,  was  elected  president;  Thomas  P.  Do¬ 
lan,  Westchester-Rockland  Newspapers, 
vicepresident;  and  Henry  K.  Williams 
III,  Dunkirk  Evening  Observer,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

The  members  gave  Ryder  a  canoe. 


Giant  chess  board 
set  up  in  park  by 
Birmingham  News 

Birmingham  chess  fans  have  been  able 
to  share  in  the  drama  and  excitement  as 
the  world  chamiuonship  matches  between 
Bobby  Fischer  and  Boris  Spassky  move 
toward  the  final  game. 

In  the  peaceful  surroundings  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  Park  in  the  heart  of 
downtown,  the  Birmingham  News  has  set 
up  a  giant  chessboard.  The  large-size 
chess  pieces  range  from  20  inches  to  two 
feet  tall. 

With  chess  enthusiasts  thronged  around 
the  eight-foot-square  board,  they  follow 
the  progress  of  the  matches,  which  are 
being  held  in  Reykjavik,  Iceland. 

A  team  of  News  employes  has  kept  the 
action  going.  One  person  is  stationed  in 
the  newsroom  to  monitor  wire  service 
move-by-move  accounts  of  the  matches.  As 
each  move  is  received  in  the  office,  it  is 
relayed  by  walkie-talkie  to  another  News 
employee  stationed  by  the  big  chessboard 
in  the  park.  The  latest  move  is  then  given 
to  local  chess  expert  Charles  Cleveland, 
who  moves  the  appropriate  piece  on  the 
board. 

Loudspeakers  were  set  up  in  the  park, 
with  Cleveland  offering  a  running  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  match  as  it  progresses. 

Cleveland,  a  former  president  of  the 
Southern  Chess  Association  and  a  past 
Alabama  state  champion,  also  maintains  a 
chart  of  play  on  the  game  so  fans  can 
catch  up  with  the  moves  at  any  point 
during  the  afternoon. 

The  News  started  its  chess-in-the-park 
project  with  the  16th  game  of  the  series, 
as  local  interest  continued  growing  as 
Fischer  widened  his  lead  over  the  Russian 
champion. 
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$1.7  million  level 
reached  in  API’s 
building  drive 

The  American  Press  Institute  expects 
to  start  construction  of  its  new  building  in 
Reston,  Virginia,  during  September. 

James  H.  Ottaway,  chairman  of  the 
API  advisory  board,  and  chairman  of  Ot¬ 
taway  Newspapers,  Inc.,  said  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  API  Building  Fund  have 
reached  $1,709,577.  Among  the  larger  cor¬ 
porate  gifts  received  since  the  last  report 
area:  $200,000  from  the  Knight  Founda¬ 
tion,  $50,000  from  the  Robert  R.  McCor¬ 
mick  Charitable  Trust,  $50,000  from  The 
New  York  Times  Foundation;  and  $50,000 
from  the  Providence  Journal  Charitable 
Foundation. 

The  Building  Fund  campaign  was  be¬ 
gun  last  March  to  finance  construction  of 
the  building  in  Reston  and  the  moving  of 
API  from  Columbia  University  in  New 
York  City. 

Ottaway  said  that  because  construction 
bids  and  some  related  costs  were  some¬ 
what  higher  than  anticipated  the  mini¬ 
mum  goal  for  the  Building  Fund  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  revised  from  $1,936,200  to 
$2,089,815. 

He  said  that  the  API  Advisory  Board 
decided  to  proceed  with  construction  of 
the  building  before  completion  of  the 
Building  Fund  campaign  in  order  to  avoid 
likely  increases  in  construction  costs. 

“We  have  been  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  response  to  API’s  campaign,”  Ottaway 
said.  “In  less  than  six  months  of  solicit¬ 
ing,  including  the  summer  vacation  peri¬ 
od,  we  have  reached  approximately  80  per 
cent  of  our  minimum  goal.  We  have  not 
yet  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  a  substan¬ 
tial  number  of  prospective  donors  and  sol- 
iciations  will  continue  over  the  rest  of  the 
year.” 

Turner  Catledge,  a  director  and  former 
vicepresident  of  the  New  York  Times,  is 
chairman  of  the  building  fund  campaign. 

Catledge  said  contributions  have  been 
received  from  148  newspaper  groups,  indi¬ 
vidual  newspapers  or  newspaper  founda¬ 
tions.  In  addition,  he  said,  173  former  API 
Seminar  members  have  given  a  total  of 
$19,702  and  four  newspaper  associations 
have  contributed  a  total  of  $11,500.  The 
associations  and  their  contributions  are: 
$5,000  from  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors;  $5,000  from  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Managing  Editors  Associa¬ 
tion;  $1,000  from  the  National  Conference 
of  Editorial  Writers;  and  $500  from  the 
International  Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Since  its  founding  in  1946,  API  has 
occupied  ciuarters  at  Columbia  University. 
The  move  to  Reston,  18  miles  west  of 
downtown  Washington,  D.C.,  is  to  be  made 
in  late  1973  or  early  1974. 

Walter  Everett,  executive  director  of 
API,  told  New  York  State  publishers  at 
a  meeting  at  Whiteface  that  pledges 
from  the  state  amount  to  more  than 
$630,000.  The  state’s  newspapers  have 
sent  more  than  700  people  to  seminars 
in  the  26-year  history. 


New  stuffing  machine 
runs  at  press  speed 

A  new  infeed  to  stuff  newspapers  at 
press  speed  is  offered  by  Hans  Mueller 
Corp.,  as  an  answer  to  direct  inserting  for 
both  Sunday  and  daily  newspapers. 

The  Mueller  Stuffer  Infeed  220  makes  it 
possible  to  convey,  insert,  address,  stack, 
tie  and  wrap  newspapers  in  one  in-line 
operation.  The  220  operates  at  speeds  up 
to  60,000  per  hour,  and  delivers  compen¬ 
sated  stacks  of  standard  or  programmed 
count. 

The  first  installation  of  this  Mueller 
stuffer  has  been  in  operation  for  some 
time  at  the  Cologne,  West  Germany  Koel- 
ner  Stadtanzeiger,  a  daily  of  260,000  cir¬ 
culation.  It  is  placed  in-line  there  with 
four  Mueller  227  stuffing  machines  wdth 
compensating  stackers. 

The  Stuffer  Infeed  220  is  designed  on 
the  space-saving  in-line  building  block 
principle  and  includes  an  overhead  system 
to  assure  smooth  work  flow  and  easy  ac¬ 
cess.  The  220  connects  to  any  Mueller  227 
and  adds  flexibility  to  any  automated  sys¬ 
tem. 

New  morning  daily 
in  Delaware  will 
have  five  editors 

Sussex  County,  Delaware  will  have  a 
daily  newspaper  beginning  October  2. 

The  Daily  Eagle  will  be  a  morning 
newspaper  published  five  days  a  week, 
Monday  through  Friday. 

The  announcement  was  made  by  O.  D. 
“Dick”  Bailey,  who  will  be  publisher. 

The  parent  company  publishes  ten  other 
newspapers  in  four  states.  Its  other  Dela¬ 
ware  newspapers  ai'e  the  Airlifter  at  Do¬ 
ver  Air  Force  Base  and  the  daily  and 
Sunday  Delaware  State  News. 

Bailey,  who  is  a  vicepresident  of  INI, 
said  the  Daily  Eagle  will  pioneer  a  new 
concept  in  news  coverage.  Instead  of  one 
editor,  the  Daily  Eagle  will  have  five  as¬ 
sociate  editors  who  will  make  the  deci¬ 
sions  about  news  content.  The  editors  will 
work  out  of  at  least  four  different  offices. 

Bailey  said  the  first  four  offices — in 
Georgetown,  Milford,  Seaford  and  Lewes- 
Rehoboth — will  be  in  operation  by  the  time 
the  new  daily  makes  its  first  appear¬ 
ance. 

The  Daily  Eagle  will  sell  for  10  cents 
per  copy,  and  home  delivery  will  be  50 
cents  a  week.  Same-day  home  delivery 
will  he  available  to  all  households  in  the 
county,  and  the  Daily  Eagle  will  be  sold 
on  all  Sussex  newsstands. 

Bailey  said  the  Daily  Eagle  will  begin 
with  a  pressrun  of  15,000,  and  will 
guarantee  to  advertisers  distribution  will 
never  drop  below  10,000.  “With  approx¬ 
imately  26,000  households  in  Sussex,  15,- 
000  seems  a  reasonable  starting  figure,” 
the  publisher  said. 

At  first,  the  Daily  Eagle  will  be  printed 
in  the  Dover  ))roduction  facilities  of  the 
Delaware  State  News.  All  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising  copy,  however,  will  originate  in 
the  four  Sussex  offices,  which  will  be 
linked  by  a  high-speed  teletype  system. 


Chicago  suburb 
magazine  set  in 
midweek  issues 

Chicago’s  suburbs  with  their  individual 
life  styles,-  cultures  and  maturing  heri¬ 
tages  will  be  the  subject  of  a  new  maga¬ 
zine,  Suburban  Week,  on  Wednesdays  in 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  on  Thurs¬ 
days  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  beginning 
September  13. 

Marshall  Field,  publisher,  said  “We 
plan  a  totally  new  editorial  approach  to 
suburban  events.  Suburban  Week  will  fo¬ 
cus  on  exciting  things  for  the  whole  fami¬ 
ly  in  three  metropolitan  areas — north, 
west  and  south.  It  will  offer  ways  to  make 
life  easier  and  more  fulfilling — a  new  way 
of  living.” 

The  basic  plan  for  the  new  magazine 
was  developed  by  Emmett  Dedmon, 
vicepresident  and  editorial  director  of  the 
Newspaper  Division  of  Field  Enterprises 
Inc. 

“We  hope  to  break  the  stereotype  of  the 
isolated  suburbanite  through  the  addition 
of  Suburban  Week  to  our  newspapers. 
Chicago  and  its  partners  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  great  metropolitan  area,  the 
suburbs,  will  be  brought  together  through 
the  Field  newspajjers’  Suburban  Week,” 
Dedmon  said. 

Directing  the  editorial  staff  of  Subur¬ 
ban  Week  will  be  Martin  Yant,  formerly 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Press. 

More  than  half  a  million  copies  of 
Suburban  Week  will  become  i)art  of  the 
Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  each  week.  It 
will  be  produced  by  Metropolitan  Printing 
Company  in  Elk  Grove  Village,  a  subsidi¬ 
ary  of  Field  Enterprises. 

• 

School  sports  reports 
to  be  featured  in  new 
Sunday  paper 

The  Pennsylvania  Mirror  in  State  Col- 
lege-Bellefonte,  Pa.,  will  begin  publication 
on  September  10  of  a  Sunday  Mirror. 

The  Sunday  edition  will  feature  a  full 
lineup  of  Saturday  afternoon  and  night 
sports  reports,  sports  features  and 
columns.  Additionally  it  will  have  late 
local  and  world  news  and  pictures,  along 
with  columnists  and  features  which  ap- 
l)ear  in  the  three  year  old  morning  Mir¬ 
ror. 

It  will  sell  for  25  cents  on  new’sstands 
and  home  delivered.  Mirror  home  delivery 
carriers  are  now  being  solicited  to  handle 
the  new  paper  in  their  neighborhoods. 

J.  E.  Holtzinger,  president.  Mirror 
Printing  Co.,  which  also  publishes  the  Al¬ 
toona  (Pa.)  Mirror,  has  indicated  that 
during  the  initial  16  weeks  of  test  publi¬ 
cation,  at  least,  the  Sunday  paper  will  be 
sold  as  a  separate  product,  apart  from  the 
daily  Mirror  circulation  prices. 

Sports  news,  in  addition  to  the  reports 
on  Penn  State,  the  nine  high  schools  in 
the  Mirror’s  immediate  territory  and  the 
national  scene,  will  include  coverage  of 
college  events  in  the  area. 
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LOEB...his  strong  personality 
is  imprinted  on  his  newspaper 

By  Tom  Muller 


The  publisher-dominated  newspaper  is 
classed  as  a  relic  of  bygone  days  and  its 
editorial  policies  are  often  aligned  to 
match  that  same  description.  Not  so  the 
Manchester  Union  Leader,  a  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  newspaper  which  often  has  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  profound  effect  upon  the  nation¬ 
al  scene,  in  spite  of  its  relatively  small 
circulation  (65,000)  and  the  so-called 
“provincial”  area  of  its  influence  in  New' 
England. 

There  is  but  one  reason  for  the  Union 
Leader’s  profound  effect.  The  newspaper 
IS  puhlisher-dominated  and  the  publisher, 
of  course,  is  William  Loeb,  usually  clas¬ 
sified  and  ultra-conservative  and  univer¬ 
sally  disliked  hy  liberals  because  of  his 
steady,  biting  editorial  attacks  on  those  he 
opposes. 

The  depth  of  bitterness  of  his  enemies 
can  he  judged  by  the  number  of  threats  he 
receives  daily  inhis  mail  and  by  the  at¬ 
tacks,  however  oblique,  such  as  in  a  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch  in  w'hich  his  physical 
image  was  conjured  up  with  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  him  as  “a  short  Daddy  Warbucks.” 

He  wields  an  acid  pen 

Wielding  an  acrid  pen  which  drips  ful¬ 
minating  prose,  Loeb  has  brought  a  Uni¬ 
versity  President  to  outrage  and  reduced 
a  Presidential  candidate  to  tears  with  his 
blistering  editorial  attacks. 

Probably  the  most  famous  series  of  edi¬ 
torials  in  recent  memory  is  that  w'hich 
was  kicked  off  by  “.  .  .  Beware  of  Flip- 
Flop  Muskie,”  followed  by  a  guest  editori¬ 
al  entitled  “Big  Daddy’s  Jane,”  which  ul¬ 
timately  led  to  the  celebrated  weeping 
scene  by  the  Maine  Senator  on  a  flatlied 
trailer  in  a  snowstorm  outside  the  Union 
Leader  offices. 

Other  epithets  for  which  Loeb  is  equally 
well  known  include  his  reference  to  Sena¬ 
tor  Eugene  McCarthy  as  a  “skunk’s 
skunk”  and  to  Senator  Margaret  Chase 
Smith,  who  was  dubbed  “Moscow  Mag¬ 
gie.”  In  recent  years,  one  of  the  toppers 
was  an  attack  on  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy,  which  was  titled  simply  “Teddy 
is  Just  Plain  Stupid.”) 

His  paper  greeted  Senator  George 
McGovern  on  a  visit  to  Manchester  after 
his  nomination  for  the  Presidency  by  the 
Democratic  convention  with  a  headline, 
“McGovern  is  a  fraud.” 


Tom  Muller  is  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader.  An 
electronics  engineer  by  training,  Muller 
gravitated  to  his  vocation  as  a  newsman 
upon  the  realization  that  his  niche  in  life 
was  doing  that  which  he  enjoys  most.  His 
view  of  William  Loeb  is  that  of  an  in¬ 
sider  looking  up  rather  than  the  usual 
caricature  provided  by  an  outsider  look¬ 
ing  in.  He  says  Loeb  told  him  “to  write 
it  the  way  I  see  it”  and  he  didn’t  want  to 
see  the  manuscript  before  it  was  sub¬ 
mitted  for  publication. 


Loeb  has  become  known  nationwide 
through  his  editorials  and  the  furor  which 
often  follows  their  plain-talking  attacks 
on  his  targets.  But  there  is  more  to  pub¬ 
lisher  William  I.oeb  than  can  he  seen  by 
the  reader  who  follows  his  editorials  or 
who  reads  a  caustic  biograjihical  sketch  in 
the  New  York  Times  Sunday  Magazine 
section. 

William  Loeb  and  the  Manchester 
Union  Leader  are  one  and  the  same  enti¬ 
ty — the  man  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
newspai)er  as  if  they  were  both  alive  and 
breathing — as  Siamese  twins. 

A  driving  force 

There  are  those  who  say  he  is  a7i  “ab¬ 
sentee  jniblisher”  because  he  has  homes  in 
Rejio  and  Prides  Crossing,  Mass,  leather 
than  in  the  state  where  his  paper  is  jmb- 
lished — but  they  couldn’t  he  more  wrong. 

I  know,  because  I  woi'k  at  the  Union 
Leader  and  see  the  Loeb  per.sonality  in¬ 
troduced  into  every  single  edition  of  the 
jiaiter.  The  power  of  the  man’s  personality 
and  the  Jiature  of  his  ideas  are  the  driv¬ 
ing  forces  behind  the  newspaper,  in  sjtite 
of  his  physical  absence. 

In  truth,  he  is  not  really  absent — he  is 
there  and  every  editor  on  the  staff  is  as 
aware  of  his  presence  as  if  he  were  stand¬ 
ing  with  him.  To  actually  feel  and  under¬ 
stand  the  uncanny  influence  the  man  has 
on  those  who  work  for  him,  one  must 
experience  the  situation  fir.st  hand-  such 
as  breaking  page  one  minutes  before 
presstime  to  insert  a  story  which  Loch  has 
suggested  should  he  given  prominent  play 
or  remaking  two  pages,  including  jiage 
one,  to  insert  a  last-minute  substitute  edi¬ 
torial  which  Loeb  feels  is  too  timely  to 
delay. 

One  good  example  of  the  ideas  he  advo¬ 
cates  is  seen  in  the  newspaper’s  treatment 
of  letters  from  readers.  Most  newspai>ers 
run  a  few  of  their  best,  often  only  select¬ 
ed  missives  from  their  more  erudite  lead¬ 
ers.  Not  so  with  Loeb-  he  runs  them  all  - 
every  one  which  is  not  libelous  or  anony¬ 
mous  that  it.  And  it  matters  not  a  whit  if 
the  writer  is  for  or  against  Loeh  or  his 
policies.  As  long  as  the  writer  signs  his 
name,  he  can  say  most  any’thing. 

All  letters  are  printed 

As  a  fine  example  of  this,  let  met  cit 
one  letter  which  was  printed  at  the  height 
of  the  recent  Presidential  Primary  cam¬ 
paign.  A  Muskie  fan,  referring  to  the 
reprinting  of  the  Womens’  Wear  Daily 
article  about  Jane  Muskie,  said  succintly, 
“If  you  said  that  about  my  wife,  Loeb,  I’d 
kick  your  ass  from  here  to  Mass.” 

It  was  printed  in  full. 

The  readers  love  it.  Last  year,  the 
Union  I^eader  published  more  than  6,500 
letters,  for  what  is  surely  a  record  in  any 
American  newspaper.  How  do  the  editors 
feel  about  letters?  Well,  they  are  printed 
in  full  page  lots — no  ads — no  news — just 
eight  full  columns  of  letters. 


FATHER  AND  DAUGHTER— Publisher  Wil- 
liam  Loeb  accompanies  his  daughter,  Edie,  to 
a  social  function  in  Newton,  Massachusetts. 

Now  imagine  the  feelings  of  the  editor 
who  has  16  fast-hreaking  stories  to  fit  in 
the  jiaper  and  who  finds  himself  with 
throe  full  jiages  of  letters — yes,  24 
columns  of  inviolable  space — and  no  more 
room  for  news. 

Well,  if  the  news  is  im))ortant  enough 
and  the  editor  has  the  guts,  a  jiage  of 
letters  can  he  pulled  out  and  luit  aside  to 
make  room  for  the  news.  But  it  had  better 
he  good ! 

■And  he  must  remember,  that  if  those 
letters  do  not  find  their  way  into  print 
tonight,  there  might  he  FOI’K  iiages  of 
them  tomorrow  night.  .As  I  recall  the  rec¬ 
ord,  15  jiages  of  letters  from  readers  were 
published  during  a  six-day  period. 

The  chief  surgeon 

The  nerve  center  of  William  Loeb’s 
newspaper  is  the  editorial  department 
where  the  pajier’s  jiolicies  are  imjile- 
mented.  Loeh  dominates  that  department 
like  a  chief  surgeon  in  the  operating 
room.  He  not  only  decides  who  is  to  be  cut 
u]),  hut  often  sjiecifies  how  and  into  how 
many  jiieces. 

His  surgical  assi.stant  is  James  J.  Fin¬ 
negan,  chief  editorial  writer,  who  has 
learned  his  job  well  hy  aligning  his 
thought  processes  with  those  of  “the 
Boss.”  Their  relationshi|)  has  developed  to 
the  iioint  where  Loeh  has  only  to  give  a 
basic  hint  to  Finnegan  and  the  editorial 
exjiansion  which  follows  is  almost  auto¬ 
matic.  In  fact  there  are  many  tojiics  that 
Finegan  is  so  sure  of  how  Loeh  feels 
that  he  can  write  without  checking  and 
come  up  with  what  Loeh  would  have  done 
himself. 

But  when  it  comes  to  those  unique  front 
jiage  editorials  for  which  the  paper  is  so 
well  known,  full  credit  must  go  to  Loeb 
for  their  conception  and  authorship.  Ev¬ 
ery  one  of  them  is  dictated,  off  the  cuff, 
for  maximum  effect.  Loeh  feels  this  is  the 
way  to  get  the  conversational  style  neces¬ 
sary  for  maximum  impact  on  the  average 
reader.  While  the  editors  may  punctuate 
and  emphasize  the  type  faces  in  the  final 
version,  every  one  of  tho.se  editorials  is 
100  per  cent  Loeb — and  are  NEVER  ghost 
written. 

Their  targets  range  far  and  wide,  and 
invariably  are  of  highly  current  interest. 
Their  language  is  simple  and  down  to 
earth,  as  can  be  quickly  seen  in  Loeb’s 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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PUBLISHER  WILLIAM  LOEB  Joins  his  editors  in  confrontations  with  critics,  as  in  this  May,  1972 
television  program,  produced  by  the  Public  Affairs  Department  of  the  New  Hampshire  Network. 
With  Loeb  are  his  editor-in-chief,  B.  J.  McQuaid  (center)  and  director  of  the  editorial  page, 
James  J.  Finnegan.  These  three  men  are  the  primary  decision-makers  in  the  Union  Leader's  news 

and  editorial  policies. 


selection  of  adjectives.  And  nothing  is 
sacred,  as  witnessed  by  a  recent  topic 
titled  “Is  Archie  Bunker  a  Harmless 
Bigot?” 

Fair  treatment  for  all 

But  in  spite  of  the  vitr-iolic  editorial 
attacks,  Loeb  insists  that  his  editors  treat 
everyone  fairly  in  the  news  columns.  A 
problem  comes  with  the  average  reader’s 
being  unable  to  differentiate  between  news 
and  editorial  matter. 

Senator  Eugene  McCarthy,  termed  a 
“skunk”  in  editorials,  insisted  publicly 
that  he  was  given  a  fair  treatment  in  the 
news  columns.  During  the  Primary  cam¬ 
paign,  I  personally  asked  Senator  McGov¬ 
ern,  who  was  editorially  labeled  “The 
Reds’  Candidate,”  about  his  feelings  on 
news  treatment.  He  said  he  was  treated 
fairly. 

But  even  while  the  subjects  themselves 
feel  they  are  getting  a  fair  shake,  many 
readers  scream  in  pain  and  cries  of  “Yel¬ 
low  Journalism”  go  up  regularly  when  a 
particularly  biting  editorial  attack  is 
launched  by  Loeb.  From  my  inside  view,  I 
believe  the  reaction  is  due  to  the  powerful 
effect  of  Loeb’s  editorials,  which  often 
overshadow  the  forthright  reporting  in 
the  news  columns  as  far  as  making  im¬ 
pressions  on  the  readers. 

Flood  of  slory  ideas 

The  day-to-day  operation  of  the  paper’s 
newsroom  is  affected  by  Loeb’s  personality 
and  desires.  The  staff  is  constantly  in  a 
state  of  flux  assignment-wise,  as  requests 
for  specific  stories  which  come  in  from 
Loeb  take  precedence  over  routine  news¬ 
gathering  tasks. 

“Mr.  Loeb  w'ants  a  story  on  Freddie 
Vahlsing’s  sugar  beet  plant  in  Maine  and 
how  Muskie  is  tied  into  it,”  a  reporter 
tells  the  City  Editor  as  he  vacates  his 
regular  beat  and  goes  off  to  Maine  to  dig 
out  the  facts.  Loeb’s  requests  are  always 
first  priority,  even  if  it  means  one  report¬ 
er  must  fill  in  on  two  or  three  of  the 
regular  beats  for  a  spell. 

After  a  Superior  Court  Justice  recently 
found  a  County  Commissioner  had  been 
“less  than  honest”  but  refused  to  remove 
him  from  office,  Loeb  assigned  his  chief 
investigative  reporter,  Arthur  C.  Egan 
Jr.,  to  spend  fulltime  looking  into  the 
operation  of  county  goveniment.  The  re¬ 
sulting  series  of  articles  rocked  the  state 
and  caused  many  an  official  to  go  on  the 
defensive. 

Clierking  rost  a  scoop 

When  Senator  Thomas  Eagleton  was 
chosen  to  be  McGovern’s  running  mate, 
Egan  immediately  began  an  investigation 
of  the  Missouri  senator’s  past. 

He  uncovered  the  same  information 
that  the  Knight  newspapers  discovered, 
that  Eagleton  had  been  treated  for  de¬ 
pression  and  was  given  shock  treatments. 
While  the  Union  Leader  lawyers  were 
checking  the  documentation,  the  Knight 
papers  released  the  story  to  McGovern’s 
aides,  predicating  the  hasty  press  confei-- 
ence  at  which  the  medical  history  of  Ea¬ 
gleton  was  revealed  by  McGovern,  along 
with  the  promise  of  “1,000  per  cent”  back¬ 
ing  by  the  Presidential  hopeful. 


cal  history  involved  scrupulous  checking 
of  the  facts,  which  cost  the  Union  Leader 
a  scoop. 

While  spur-of-the-moment  assigning 
drives  the  news  editors  straight  up  a 
wall,  it  is  one  of  the  keys  to  the  unique 
character  of  the  newspaper — again  due  to 
the  strong  influence  of  Loeb  himself,  as  he 
personally  chooses  topics  to  be  followed  up 
in  detail,  often  much  to  the  chagrin  of 
those  scrutinized  in  the  articles. 

For  example,  when  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire  trustees  chose  a  new 
president,  Loeb  was  less  than  enchaiited 
with  their  choice  and  sent  a  reporter  to 
Cincinnati,  where  the  new  i)rexy  w’as  then 
employed.  The  result  was  a  series  of  three 
biographical  articles  which  were  less  than 
flattering.  They  prompted  such  an  angry 
reaction  from  the  new  president  that  only 
a  public  apology  from  the  president  to  the 
reporter  averted  a  series  of  suits. 

Still  believing  the  trustees’  choice  was 
wrong,  the  Union  Leader  and  the  univer¬ 
sity  president  continue  to  have  bitter  ex¬ 
changes. 

Selection  of  editorials 

The  staff  receives  daily  direction  from 
Loeb  in  the  form  of  memos,  telephone 
calls  and  letters.  Cryptic  comments  pen¬ 
cilled  in  red  on  various  articles,  columns, 
clipping  and  letters  convey  Loeb’s  wdshes 
to  the  editors.  He  personally  chooses  many 
columns  which  appear  on  the  paper’s  edi¬ 
torial  page.  He  also  selects  most  of  the 
guest  editorials  from  the  hundreds  of 
newspapers  which  he  reads.  He  occasion¬ 
ally  contributes  an  “inside”  editorial  in 
addition  to  the  daily  front  page  editorials 
which  are  his  hallmark. 


Loeb  maintains  offices  in  both  his  Ne¬ 
vada  and  Massachusetts  homes.  At  the 
latter,  secretaries  from  Manchester  travel 
daily  to  take  the  100-150  memos  and  let¬ 
ters  he  dictates  daily  and  spend  a  good 
portion  of  the  day  with  him  before  re¬ 
turning  to  the  newspaper  office. 

Much  of  the  work  done  in  his  home 
offices  is  in  the  form  of  correspondence  to 
])eople  all  over  the  world,  in  addition  to 
memos  of  instruction  to  the  Union  Leader 
staff.  Three  secretaries  in  Manchester  la¬ 
bor  to  keep  up  with  the  voluminous  flow  of 
writing  which  emanates  from  him. 

His  offices  are  si)acious,  but  w’ell- 
stocked  with  newspapers,  clippings,  maga¬ 
zines  and  correspondence  that  he  reads 
daily.  According  to  one  of  his  secretaries, 
material  accumulates  faster  than  it  can  be 
disposed  of,  and  occasionally  a  group  of 
clippings  is  unearthed  that  has  been  there 
for  several  years  without  the  opportunity 
to  study  it. 

There  is  a  saying  heard  around  the 
editorial  department  attributed  to  Loeb 
which  goes  like  this:  “Put  it  aside  and 
look  at  it  in  a  few  weeks — it  is  surprising 
how  many  things  take  care  of  themselves 
in  that  short  time.” 

Special  makeup  treatment 

Loeb  keeps  the  editors  supplied  with 
material  for  one  of  his  favorite  devices, 
again  a  unique  feature  of  the  Union 
Leader.  He  believes  in  highlighting  spe¬ 
cial  articles,  letters  and  columns  by  plac¬ 
ing  them  in  the  “skyline”  format,  eight 
full  columns  wide,  about  four  inches  deep, 
at  the  top  of  page  one  or  the  back  page. 

{Continued  on  page  14) 
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William  Loeb 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


The  back  page  skyline  is  a  daily  device 
and  the  page  one  format  is  used  only  for 
items  of  special  interest  or  occasionally 
when  Loeb’s  front  page  editorial  is  keyed 
to  a  special  article  or  column. 

As  is  only  natural,  there  are  times 
when  the  opinions  of  Loeb  and  those  of 
his  editors  do  not  coincide.  Then  there  is  a 
confrontation  and  the  winner  is  invariably 
Loeb. 

The  prime  example  of  this  was  the  Cas¬ 
sius  Clay-Joe  Frazier  fight,  when  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  editorial  policy,  the  Union  Leader 
did  not  carry  a  line  of  advertising  of  a 
nearby  closed-circuit  television  showing  of 
the  match  and  did  not  carry  a  single  line 
of  news  about  the  outcome  of  the  fight  the 
following  day. 

Loeb’s  position  on  the  matter  was  bit¬ 
terly  attacked  by  his  enemies  and  just 
l)lain  sports  lovers.  During  a  television 
interview  shortly  after  the  “blackout,”  one 
of  Loeb’s  editors  was  asked  to  defend  the 
paper’s  decision  to  not  carry  news  of  the 
fight.  He  declined  to  do  so,  and  passed  the 
ball  to  Loeb,  also  on  tbe  program,  saying, 
“This  was  not  an  editorial  decision,  but 
was  a  moral  decision  on  tbe  part  of  the 
publisher.  .4sk  him.” 

Loeb’s  response  to  the  question  was 
brief  and  to  the  point  and  caused  an 
immediate  change  of  .‘subject.  What  he 
said  was,  “I  do  not  want  to  do  anything  to 
help  make  money  for  a  con\'icted  draft 
dodger  while  our  boys  are  fighting  and 
dying  in  Vietnam.” 

Loeb’s  feelings  w'ere  so  strong  about 
this  particular  match  that  he  ordered 
several  articles  which  pointed  out  legal 
problems  with  the  use  of  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  National  Guard  -Armory  for  the 
closed  circuit  telecast.  Pressure  was  ap¬ 
plied  on  the  Governor  of  the  state  and  the 
Commander  of  the  National  Guard  to 
deny  use  of  the  .Armory  for  the  telecast — 
but  a  valid  contract  had  been  signed  and 
could  not  be  broken.  The  fight — and  the 
telecast — went  on,  but  not  a  line  of  type 
about  the  outcome  appeared  in  the  state’s 
largest  newspaper. 

Public  ser\ice 

In  conti'ast,  the  newspaper  has  a  unique 
public  service  aspect  which  is  due  primar¬ 
ily  to  Loeb’s  influence  in  the  areas  of 
special  feature  pages  and  columns  of  in¬ 
terest  to  readers.  The  Union  Leader  de¬ 
votes  a  page  each  week  to  news  of  lal)or 
activities.  And  the  weekly  Veterans’  Page 
contains  information  for  veterans  across 
the  state  which  is  unobtainable  elsewhere. 
A  recent  addition  is  a  full  page  of  medi¬ 
cal  news,  each  Saturday,  and  affording 
the  reader  a  variety  of  columns  on  smok¬ 
ing,  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  and  several 
syndicated  medical  columns. 

In  addition,  Loeb  runs  weekly  columns 
devoted  to  news  of  special  interest  such  as 
those  about  aviation,  poetry,  horseman¬ 
ship,  the  arts,  birdwatching,  book  reviews, 
financial  advice,  special  articles  of  inter¬ 
est  to  New  Hampshire  farmers  (the  pa¬ 
per  still  has  a  fulltime  farm  editor,  Fred 
Beane,  who  covers  the  state  weekly  for 
news  from  the  barnyards). 


Loeb  insists  that  these  special  features 
be  carried  because  he  feels  there  are 
many  persons  who  can  not  only  benefit 
from  the  information  in  them,  but  can 
place  a  greater  value  on  the  Union  Leader 
because  of  its  sincere  attempts  to  fill  their 
needs. 

Page  for  teenagers 

Typical  of  this  thinking  is  the  new 
feature  page  now  in  the  works  for  teenag¬ 
ers.  Loeb  realizes  that  today’s  teens  are 
tomorrow’s  subscribers  and  wants  to  give 
them  what  they  wish  to  read.  He  is  ac¬ 
tively  working  on  this  new  feature,  but  is 
insisting  on  geniuine  teenage  articles 
rather  than  the  canned  type  of  material 
that  most  newspapers  carry  on  their  so- 
called  “Teen  Pages.” 

Having  proved  the  case  that  the  news- 
l)ai)er  is  puhlisher-dominated  by  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  an  overwhelming  personality, 
it  will  be  of  interest  (and  consternation) 
to  add  that  Loeb  has  some  policies  which 
do  not  fit  the  “ultra-conservative”  mold  in 
which  so  many  aspire  to  cast  him. 

Not  only  has  the  newspaper  continued 
to  maintain  and  enjoy  peaceful  iclations 
with  the  labor  unions  which  rejuesent  its 
many  employees,  but  Loeb  has  instituted  a 
jirofit-shai'ing  i)lan  among  tho.«e  who  work 
to  ])ut  out  his  new'spaper. 

And  because  of  his  concern  for  his  loyal 
employees  and  his  disdain  for  “inherited 
wealth,”  Loeb  has  arranged  that  upon  his 
and  Mrs.  Loeb’s  deaths,  the  newspaper 
will  be  left  to  the  employes. 

Famous  (Godparents 

William  Loeb  was  born  the  day  after 
Chri.stmas  in  lilO.o,  and  had  as  his  God- 
l)arents,  Theodore  and  Mrs.  Koosevelt.  His 
first  foray  into  the  jiewsi)aper  business 
was  in  11(27,  when  he  became  a  part-time 
reporter  for  newsi)apers  in  Si)ringficld, 
Mass,  and  New  York. 

His  fiist  newspaper  was  the  St.  .\Ihans 
(Vt.)  Messenger,  which  he  bought  in 
1941.  The  Manchester  ))ai)er  was  acquired 
in  194G  and  the  Seie  Hampshire  Siouhig 
Sews,  of  which  B.  J.  McQuaid  still  is 
associate  publisher,  w'as  bought  in  1948. 
He  also  is  |)ublisher  of  the  Vermont  Sun¬ 
day  \eus  and  the  Connectieut  Sunday 
Herald. 

His  wife,  Nackey  Scripps  Loeb,  married 
him  in  19.o2,  long  after  he  was  established 
as  a  publisher.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
family  which  owns  a  major  insterest  in 
the  Scripps-Howard  newsi)aper  group. 

A  quiet  woman  of  talent,  Mrs.  Loeb 
demonstrates  her  fii-mness  by  her  control 
of  the  Loeb’s  Doberman  Pinscher,  which 
greets  visitors  to  their  IflO-acre  Pride’s 
Crossing  home.  She,  like  Loeb,  believes 
firmly  in  the  right  to  bear  arms  and  often 
carries  her  own  weapon. 

When  you  add  all  of  the  unique  aspects 
of  the  Union  Leader  together,  you  find  a 
personality  emerging — the  personality  of 
William  Loeb,  omnipresent  in  tbe  news¬ 
room  and  editorial  offices  and  ever  power¬ 
ful  in  his  influence  of  the  day-to-day  oper¬ 
ation  of  his  newsjiaper,  in  spite  of  the 
accusations  of  “absentee  publisher”  flung 
at  him  by  some  of  his  peers.  Maybe  one 
cannot  see  him  there  in  the  newsroom — 
but  believe  me,  he  is  always  present! 


A  WARM  RAPPORT  with  employees  is  one 
of  the  unique  features  of  publisher  William 
Loeb's  relationship  with  those  who  work  for  his 
Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader.  Here  he  con. 
gratulates  Thomas  Enright,  a  retiring  58-year 
employee  of  the  paper  who  had  a  long  and 
dignified  career  as  a  sterotyper  and  is  still 
serving  as  the  "dean"  of  Manchester's  City 
Alderman.  Loeb's  personal  interest  in  his  people 
has  been  known  to  include  paying  all  their  ex¬ 
penses  for  unusual  medical  expenses. 

Boyd.  McNaught  settle 
suit  over  syndication 

An  injunction  suit  brought  by 
McNaught  Syndicate  of  New  York 
against  L.  M.  Boyd,  a  writer,  of  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  has  been  terminated  with 
an  out-of-court  settlement.  McNaught 
sought  an  order  restraining  Boyd  from 
marketing  his  column  directly  to  news¬ 
papers.  Boyd  withdrew  a  countersuit  on 
payment  of  $1,000  to  him  hy  the  syndi¬ 
cate. 

According  to  the  order  signed  by  U.S. 
District  Judge  Leo  Brewster  at  Fort 
Worth  recently,  both  sides  announced  in 
open  court  that  all  matters  in  controversy 
between  them  had  been  settled.  Earlier, 
Judge  Brewster  had  denied  McNaught’s 
petition  for  a  temporary  injunction  again¬ 
st  Boyd’s  self-syndication  of  his  feature 
called  “Pass  It  On.” 

• 

P.  O.  rollback  bill 

Representative  Dominick  V.  Daniels  of 
New  Jersey  has  introduced  a  bill  w'hich 
would  in  effect  rescind  the  127  percent 
increase  in  second  class  rates  that  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  put  into  effect  on  June 
6.  The  increase  applied  chiefly  to  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines. 

• 

N.Y.  News  backs  Nixon 

The  Xew  York  News  said  it  supports 
the  re-election  of  President  Nixon  and 
Vicepresident  Agnew  in  an  editorial  that 
appeared  Sunday,  August  27. 
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Bolder  and  brighter  pages 
for  women  beckon  to  men 

By  Fre<Ierick  A.  Raborg 


“I  feel  like  an  experiment,”  said  Mark 
Twain’s  version  of  the  original  woman, 
and  it  would  appear  in  1972  that  life 
among  the  ladies  is  still  in  a  state  of  flux. 

Judy  Clausen,  women’s  editor  for  the 
Bakersfield  Californian,  has  combined  the 
best  facets  of  yellow  journalism  with  a 
keen  eye  to  current  changes  to  offer  her 
Kern  County  readers  something  holder 
than  ordinary  and  pedestrian  feminine 
sections.  In  his  classic  1984,  George  Or¬ 
well  penned  a  term,  “Newspeak,”  but 
Judy  resists  any  form  of  political  pussy¬ 
footing.  “I  like  for  the  news  to  seek  its 
own  level  of  import,”  she  said. 

“I’m  not  always  succes.sful,”  she  said 
wittily  over  coffee  and  a  patty  melt  at  a 
coffee  shop.  I  had  intended  to  take  her  to 
a  quiet,  fine  restaurant  complete  with  bar 
and  soft  lights,  hut  it  was  only  the  first  of 
many  surprises.  A  preference  for  the 
coffee  shop  was  simply  an  indicator  that 
she  approached  her  job  as  she  approached 
life,  both  feet  firmly  planted  in  reality. 

“Management  is  beginning  to  give  me  a 
.second  look,”  she  said,  and  they  realize 
that  women  will  be  heard.  Today’s  woman 
is  different  from  last  year’s  model,  and  so 
will  next  year’s  differ  from  today’s.  It’s 
called  progress.” 

It  was  not  a  statement  of  liberation.  “I 
acknowledge  the  need  for  women’s  lib  in 
many  areas,  but  I  feel  an  effective  mar¬ 


riage  can  be  maintained  between  the  iron 
fist  and  the  laced  peignoir.  I  rather  like 
all  those  chauvinistic  pigs  rooting  around, 
and  I’m  perfectly  willing  to  be  chauvin- 
ished  anytime  the  right  pig  comes  along.” 

Judy  Clausen  is  out  to  prove  that  Bak- 
erfield,  California,  is  not  a  Podunk,  that 
its  women  have  a  vital  voice  and  form  a 
supportive  block. 

Awesome  responsibility 

The  Bakersfield  Californian  is  read 
throughout  Kern  County,  which  is  the 
third  largest  in  the  nation,  but  Bakersfield 
remains  the  focal  point  with  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  population  of  150,000-plus.  “It  some¬ 
times  seems  like  an  awesome  responsibili¬ 
ty,”  she  confided.  “So  much  has  happened 
and  is  happening  in  Kern  County,  what 
with  a  growing  talent  pool  from  which  to 
draw,  like  the  group  of  artists  and  writ¬ 
ers  gathering  in  the  Caliente  area.” 

Obviously  this  burgeoning  of  talent  and 
a  growing  curiosity  among  readers  are 
demanding  changes  not  only  in  the  gener¬ 
al  news  and  editorial  areas  but  also  in  the 
women’s  section.  When  I  asked  Judy  about 
these  changes  she  replied,  “Like  the  femi¬ 
nine  sections  of  most  metropolitan  papers, 
so  ours  is  in  a  state  of  flux.  Our  scope  is 
broadening,  and  while  we  will  be  connot¬ 
ing  women’s  interest  we’re  also  after  the 
male  reader. 


“We’ll  be  using  more  and  more  material 
on  the  controversial  topics;  our  focus  will 
be  shifting  away  from  the  purely  social, 
the  ornamental.  Today’s  readers  can  take 
only  so  much  of  the  pomp  and  glitter  bit; 
it  gets  mentally  fattening  without  an  ex¬ 
ercise  of  factual  material.  For  that  reason 
I’m  hoping  to  add  in-depth  reviews  and 
important  columns  along  with  more  ethnic 
studies,  an  area  sorely  overlooked  in  most 
women’s  sections,  and  more  social  investi¬ 
gations  such  as  the  coverage  we’ve  al- 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

A  la  Mode 

Twice  recently  in  news  stories  I  have  seen  men  de¬ 
scribed  as  as  modishly  dressed,  and  one  thing  and  an¬ 
other,  including  the  context,  led  me  to  believe  the  writers 
were  not  saying  what  they  thought  they  were. 

Modishly  means  fashionably,  and  seldom  is  the  term 
applied  to  men.  Moreover,  it  is  a  word  that  seems  to  have 
gone  out  of  style;  one  reason  it  attracted  my  attention 
was  that  I  had  not  seen  it  for  a  long  time. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  writers  of  the  stories  I  have 
referred  to  meant  not  that  their  subjects  were  fashion¬ 
ably  dressed,  but  that  they  were  dressed  in  mod  style 
(“bold,  free  and  unconventional”).  Modish  comes  from 
mode,  but  mod  comes  from  modern  and  the  Mods  of  Lon¬ 
don.  We  all  know  what  the  mod  style  is;  it  is  fashionable, 
to  be  sure,  but  it  is  possible  to  be  fashionable  without 
being  mod. 

The  difficulty  appears  to  be  that  mod  has  no  corre¬ 
sponding  adverb,  and  the  writers  I  have  referred  to 
mistakenly  thought  they  had  one  in  modishly.  Perhaps, 
since  the  desired  adverb  does  not  exist,  one  should  be 
invented.  Moddishly?  No;  too  likely  to  be  taken  for  a 
typo  for  modishly.  But  how  about  modly,  which  has  the 
advantage  of  appropriately  suggesting  oddly? 

Wayward  Words 

Ten  years  or  so  ago  I  commented  that,  as  descriptive 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  all  that  re¬ 


mained  was  for  powerful  to  be  incorporated  into  its  of¬ 
ficial  title.  Well,  a  cartoon  by  Richter  in  The  New  Yorker 
for  last  Feb.  26  showed  the  door  to  the  committeeroom, 
with  the  words  “The  Powerful”  on  a  placard  that  had 
been  taped  above  the  sign  “Ways  and  Means.”  Breathes 
there  a  Washington  correspondent  who  has  never 
squirmed  at  prefixing  “the  powerful”  to  “House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee”?  I  doubt  it. 

*  ♦  * 

Errors  and  misapprehensions,  as  I  have  commented 
before,  seem  to  run  in  cycles.  All  at  once  there  is  wide¬ 
spread  confusion  about  the  expression  free  rein  and  its 
analogues.  Rein  comes  from  the  era  of  the  horse,  and 
reins  were  (and  are)  the  lines  used  to  control  horses. 
Free  (or,  often,  full)  rein,  then,  refers  to  giving  the 
horse  his  head,  allowing  him  to  choose  the  direction,  or 
the  pace,  and  the  expression  is  a  useful  metaphor.  The 
opposite  is  tight  rein,  referring  to  close  control.  Webster 
gives  some  figfurative  applications  of  rein:  “let  their  eyes 
move  without  rein — John  Milton;  imposes  reins  on  con¬ 
sumer  credit — John  Elliott.” 

The  confusion  to  which  I  refer  is  exemplified  by  “Now, 
with  sexual  permissiveness  in  full  reign  on  college  cam¬ 
puses  .  .  .”  and  “She  remained  the  medical  writer,  with 
her  usual  free  reign,  until  the  last  day.” 

Not  long  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a  journalism 
professor  informing  me  he  had  “turned  over  the  reigns” 
of  a  program  to  someone  else. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  reign,  which  means  rule,  might 
be  confused  with  rein.  Horses  play  so  small  a  part  in  the 
lives  of  most  of  us  that  forgetting  about  rein  is  under¬ 
standable.  But  then  kings  are  pretty  much  passe  too. 
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Social  Scribes  confer 
assortment  of  awards 


Paper  is  picketed 
by  supporters  of 
fired  columnist 

The  downtown  Boston  offices  of  the 
Boston  Globe  were  i)icketed  i)y  some  100 
demonstriitors  Aufrust  24,  demanding  the 
roliirinp  of  Columnist  David  Deitch. 

A  columnist  for  the  Globe  for  nearly 
five  years,  Deitch,  .‘56,  was  fired  Aupust  10 
for  what  the  newspaper  described  as  “in- 
.'^uhordination”  and  violation  of  a  contract 
provision  with  the  Emitloyces’  Association 
forhiddinp  outside  work  related  to  an  em¬ 
ployee’s  work  without  permission.  He 
charged  he  was  fired  “for  political  reasons, 
to  sujipress  my  i)olitical  views.” 

“John  Dri.scoll,  assistant  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  released  a  statement  from  editor 
Thomas  Winship  (who  was  on  vacation) 
saying  Deitch’s  dismissal  “had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  viewpoint  he  regularly  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  Globe  four  times  a  week. 

.  .  .  His  five-year  record  of  employment 
with  the  Globe  shows  this.” 

Deitch,  who  was  piesent  at  the  demon¬ 
stration,  said  he  was  dismissed  after  pub¬ 
lication  of  an  article  by  him  in  The  Real 
Paper,  a  local  weekly,  defending  the 
American  Newsj)aper  Guild’s  endor.sement 
of  Sen.  George  S.  McGovern  and  discuss¬ 
ing  the  relationship  between  reporters 
and  newspaper  management. 

The  former  Globe  columnist  said  ho  had 
been  suspended  by  the  Globe  la.'t  Febru¬ 
ary  in  a  disagreement  over  his  un¬ 
willingness  to  accejit  assignments,  but  was 
later  reinstated. 

An  “ad  hoc  committee”  that  organized 
the  picketing  in  behalf  of  Deitch  described 
itself  as  consisting  of  representatives  of 
community  organizations  and  labor  un¬ 
ions. 

Editor  sues  citizen’s 
group  for  refusing  to 
buy  ads  in  his  paper 

A  South  Carolina  publisher  of  a  weekly 
paper,  the  Edpcfield  Adx'ertiser,  has  gone 
into  a  IJ.S.  district  court  seeking  an  in¬ 
junction,  contcn<ling  that  a  group  of 
Edgefield  citizens  are  violating  the  Sher¬ 
man  anti-trust  act  by  refusing  to  adver- 
ti.se  in  his  paper. 

Publisher  W.  \V.  Mims  charged  17  peo¬ 
ple  with  consi)iracy  to  boycott  advertising 
and  subscriptions  to  his  paper. 

Also  sought  is  an  injunction  against 
Amelia  Ree.se  and  Frances  Miller  who 
e.ctablished  a  new  paper,  the  Edgefield 
County  Newspaper. 

He  charged  that  the  two  established  the 
paper  for  the  sole  purpose  of  unlawful 
competition  in  assimilating  subscribers 
and  advertisers  he  lost. 

The  publisher  further  charged  that  de¬ 
fendant  J.  Luke  Aul  controls  newspaper 
advertising  and  ciirulation  in  Edgefield 
County  and  has  encouraged  others  to  ad¬ 
vertise  in  the  Ridge  Citizen,  his  principal 
competitor. 


Mary  Stiassmeyer,  society  editor  of  the 
('leveland  Plain  Dealer,  founder  of  the 
Society  of  American  Social  Scribes 
(S.4SS),  announced  the  organization’s  an¬ 
nual  Classy  .\ward  has  been  voted  to  Mrs. 
Richard  M.  Nixon  “for  the  goodwill  she 
generated  on  trips  to  Russia,  Africa  and 
China.” 

S.\SS’.s  Brassy  Award  went  to  chess 
champion  Bobby  Fischer  “for  making  the 
world  his  pawn.”  The  Sas.sy  Award  was 
given  to  Barone.ss  Nina  Van  Pallandt, 
who  gained  fame  and  nightclub  engage¬ 
ments  through  her  friendship  with  author 
Clifford  Irving  in  the  Howard  Hughes 


case,  “for  opportunism  at  its  worst.” 

Eleanor  Page,  society  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  is  the  new  president  of 
SASS. 

• 


Karl  Bickel,  former  president  of  United 
Press  Associations  (now  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational),  has  been  awarded  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  merit  by  Stanford  University  for 
his  contributions  to  journalism. 

Bickel,  now  90,  was  president  of  UP 
fiom  1932  until  his  retirement  in  1935.  He 
resides  in  Sarasota,  Fla. 

He  enrolled  at  Stanford  in  1903  and 
worked  his  way  through  the  univeristy  as 
a  campus  rei)orter  for  several  California 
newspapers. 


@/5\/con 

introduces  the  new  way 
to  deliver  newspapers 


Avcon,  Inc.  has  brought 
automation  to  the  circulation 
segment  of  the  newspaper 
industry.  By  applying  unique 
technology  to  specific  circulation 
needs,  the  new  distribution 
method  offers  significant  benefits 
to  both  your  newspaper  and  your 
customers.  Field  tested  and 
proven,  the  totally  new  delivery 
system  is  now  available. 

@  REDUCES  DISTRIBUTION  COSTS 
®  ELIMINATES  MOUNTING  LABOR  PROBLEMS 
@  ALLOWS  COMPLETE  CONTROL  OF  MARKET 
«  IMPROVES  CUSTOMER  SERVICE 
C«  ENABLES  CENTRALIZED  BILLING 
®  AIDS  SUBSCRIPTION  SALES 
«  SIMPLIFIES  DISTRIBUTION  FUNC  TION 

I  OR  ADDIl  lONAI  INIOKMAIION 
VVKIll  OK  PIIOM  lOK 
OUR  IKII  BKO(  HI;KI 


®/3Vcon 

Avcon,  Inc.  *  1330  Summit 
Fort  Worth,  Texas  76102  •  (817)  332-6333 


MAPPING  AND  ROUTING 

The  entire  cirrulatu)n  area  is 
mapped  and  optimum  ve¬ 
hicular  routes  are  estab¬ 
lished.  Both  subscriber  and 
non-subscriber  locations  are 
indexed,  and  the  data  is  led 
to  the  central  subscriber 
system. 


Bickel  is  honored 
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CAPCO  firm  is  sold 
to  Virginia  investors 

Capital  Tool  and  Manufacturing  Co., 
Inc.,  College  Park,  Maryland,  has  been 
purchased  by  a  group  of  investors  from 
Roanoke,  Virginia.  President  of  the  com¬ 
pany  is  Garland  J.  Hopkins  Jr. 

Hector  A.  Tetrault,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  sales,  will  manage  the  company. 
C.  R.  Stinnett  is  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
production. 

The  company  will  retain  the  CAPCO 
name  and  personnel. 

The  company,  in  business  since  1943, 
manufactures  several  items  for  newspa¬ 
pers  under  the  trade  name  of  “CAPCO.” 


Joseph  P.  Dorr,  the  former  president, 
will  continue  with  the  company  as  consul¬ 
tant. 


New  mat  casts 
lead  plates  from 
plastic  pattern 


Historic  newspaper  site 
marked  in  Chillicothe,  O. 

The  Chillicothe  (Ohio)  Gazette,  housed 
in  a  replica  of  Ohio’s  first  capitol,  which 
was  located  in  Chillicothe,  will  be  marked 
with  a  Sigma  Delta  Chi  “Historic  Site  in 
Journalism”  plaque  in  ceremonies  Septem¬ 
ber  29. 

The  plaque  will  note  that  the  Gazette, 
published  since  1800,  is  the  oldest  newspa¬ 
per  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains  and 
the  oldest  business  establishment  in  Ohio. 


A  new  mat  for  casting  lead  printing 
plates  from  photo-sensitive  polymer  and 
metal  pattern  plates  has  been  developed 
by  the  Wood  Flong  Corporation,  long  a 
manufacturer  of  mats  for  letterpress 
printing. 

In  addition  to  a  year  of  laboratory  tests 
at  Wood  Flong’s  Hoosic  Falls,  N.  Y., 
plant,  the  new  mat,  called  “Photo  Poly 
Flong,”  has  been  tested  in  prototype  form 
at  three  Eui-opean  daily  newspapers,  the 
company  said. 

The  new  mat,  packless  :n  design,  was 
said  to  be  compatible  in  price  with  exist¬ 
ing  Wood  Flong  No- Pack  mats. 

The  company  said  too  that  it  is  intended 
that  with  the  Photo  Poly  Flong  users 
would  be  able  to  realize  the  benefits  of 
cold-type  “while  retaining  the  ease  and 
economy  of  stereo-typing  to  cast  multiple 
duplicate  lead  printing  plates.  The  new 
mat  is  fully  compatible  with  existing 
stereotyping  equipment  and  the  procedure 
for  photocomp  to  stereo  letterpress  is  iden¬ 
tical  to  that  used  with  hot-metal. 

A  spokesman  for  Wood  Flong  said  that 
initial  tests  in  a  search  for  a  new  type  of 
mat  were  on  existing  Flong  mats  “with 
only  moderate  success,  and  it  soon  became 
evident  that  a  wholly  new'  approach  to  the 
content  of  the  mat  itself  w'ould  be  neces¬ 
sary. 

“Plastic  tends  to  deform  under  pres¬ 
sure,  so  we  needed  to  develop  a  mat  that 
was  substantially  softer  than  one  for  use 
with  metal  type.  At  the  same  time,  the 
mat  had  to  be  tough  enough  to  withstand 
the  pressure  of  multpile  castings. 

“We  selected  a  fiber  that  seemed  to 
combine  the  desired  qualities  of  softness 
and  durability  and  ran  a  small  test  batch. 
The  results  were  sufficiently  pi'omising 
that  with  a  few  minor  adjustments  we 
were  able  to  make  a  full  scale  run  for 
further  tests.”  Results  were  positive 
enough  to  warrant  production. 

“The  Photo-Poly-Flong  requires  up  to 
one-third  less  pressure  than  is  typically 
required  w'ith  conventional  mats.  In  tests, 
it  was  found  that  about  fifteen  plates 
could  be  cast  from  the  same  mat  and 
retain  constantly  high  quality  reproduc¬ 
tion.  In  addition,  drying  time  was  reduced 
50%  compared  with  conventional  mats. 
Because  the  mat  is  low  shrinkage,  good 
registration  for  color  work  can  be  easily 
maintained.  No  news  equipment  or  saddles 
are  required. 


AUTOMATED  DELIVERY  VEHIQE  COMPUTERIZED  THROWING  DIREHIONS 

On-board  equipment  ac-  Two  throwers  receive  in¬ 
cepts  information  from  the  structions  as  subscriber  loca- 

CSDS  and  issues  route  di-  tions  are  reached.  Throwing 

rections  to  the  driver.  Ve-  instructions  are  synchronized 

hides,  routes  and  drivers  with  speeds  of  the  vehicle, 

can  be  interchanged  freely.  Papers  may  be  folded  on 

Driver  errors  are  indicated  board  or  prefolded, 

immediately  and  corrective 
action  is  prescribed. 


CENTRAL  SUBSCRIBER  DATA  SYSTEM 

The  CSDS  prepares  updated 
directional  instructions  for 
the  automated  delivery  ve¬ 
hicles;  enables  centralized 
customer  billing:  and  lists 
non-subscribers  locations  for 
sales  efforts.  Newspapers 
thereby  have  control  over  all 
market  information. 


Fourth  weekly  in  group 

Earl  Campbell  has  added  a  fourth 
weekly  newspapers  in  Minnesota  to  his 
group  with  the  purchase  of  the  Wanam- 
ingo  Progress  from  Jack  Brislance,  its 
publisher  for  28  years.  The  Progress  was 
converted  to  tabloid  format  and  offset 
printing.  Campbell  also  owns  Goodhue 
County  Tribune,  Mazeppa  Journal  and 
Pine  Island  Record. 


F our  appointments  made 
at  Univ.  of  Florida 

An  assistant  dean  and  four  department 
chairmen  have  been  named  to  positions  in 
tlie  University  of  Florida’s  College  of 
Journalism  and  Communications. 

Assistant  dean  is  John  V.  Webb.  De- 
])artment  chairmen  are:  journalism,  Dr. 
John  K.  Griffith;  broadcasting,  Dr.  Ken¬ 
neth  A.  Christiansen;  public  relations. 
Dr.  Glenn  A.  Butler,  and  advertising.  Dr. 
Frank  N.  Pierce,  who  is  coming  from  the 
University  of  Texas. 

Dean  John  Paul  Jones  said,  “The  de¬ 
partmentalization  is  aimed  at  improved 
and  more  efficient  administration  and  to 
give  students  an  opportunity  to  be  in 
closer  contact  with  the  area  in  which  they 
are  getting  their  degrees.” 

Dean  Webb,  also  a  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism,  came  to  the  University  in  1958.  He 
earned  degrees  in  journalism  from  Ohio 
University  and  was  managing  editor  of 
the  Athevs  (0.)  Mesi^enpcr  and  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 


John  J.  Cassel,  a  former  editorial  page 
writer  and  editor,  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle,  and  newsman  in  Shreveport 
and  Fort  Worth — named  public  relations 
representative  of  the  Texas  Mid-Continent 
Oil  and  Gas  Association. 


Mrs.  Nancy  Popkin,  reporter  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  to  editor  of  the  Family  Life 
section  of  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Daily  Eve¬ 
ning  Item. 


Barbara  J.  Lalen — named  research  and 
advertising  promotion  manager  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star  and  News.  She  replaces 
Mrs.  Jacqueline  Burnett  Hickman 
who  is  leaving  Indianapolis  to  reside  in 
England. 


Bill  Me  Ada,  former  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News  and  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald,  has  been  appointed 
associate  director  of  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Arlington  news  and  information 
service. 


Philip  L.  Schneider — from  city  editor 
to  editor  of  the  Midland  (Mich.)  Daily 
News,  succeeding  Norman  C.  Rumple 
who  continues  as  general  manager. 
Schneider  is  the  newly  elected  national 
president  of  Central  Michigan  University 
Alumni. 


Riley  D.  Allen,  former  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Fremont  (Calif.)  New.s-Reg- 
ister  until  that  newspaper  was  sold  in 
April,  1972,  has  assumed  management  of 
the  Milwaukie  (Ore.)  Review,  with  an 
option  to  acquire  ownership  interest. 
Prior  to  his  California  newspaper  service, 
Allen  was  publisher  for  12  years  of  the 
La  Grande  (Ore.)  Observer. 


Fee  is  named  editor 
of  Ogden  newspaper 

Frank  E.  Fee  Jr  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  Jamestown  (N.Y.)  Post-Journal, 
succeeding  Leigh  E.  Burdick,  who  retired 
after  53  years  of  newspaper  service. 

Roger  H.  Venman,  general  manager  of 
the  Post-Journal,  made  the  announcement 
for  the  Ogden  Group  newspaper. 

A  graduate  of  Cornell  University,  Fee 
joined  the  staff  of  the  former  Schenectady 
Union-Star,  in  1961.  He  served  two  years 
with  the  U.S.  Army,  including  a  year  as 
combat  correspondent-photographer  in  Vi¬ 
etnam. 

Fee  became  editor  of  the  Army  Report¬ 
er,  after  serving  as  a  w’riter  and  produc¬ 
tion  editor  of  the  newspaper  in  Tokyo. 

After  his  discharge  from  the  army.  Fee 
became  a  reporter  and  area  editor  with 
the  Knickerbrocker  News-Union  Star  in 
Albany.  Most  recently  he  has  been  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  editor  of  the  Wheelhig 
(W.  Va.)  Intelligencer. 

Burdick  began  his  newspaper  career 
with  the  former  Jamestown  Post  in  1916. 


Roger  Pctterson — from  night  super¬ 
visor  to  news  editor  of  the  Charleston, 
W.  Va.  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press 
.  .  .  Richard  Scott — transferred  to  the 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  bureau. 


George  Keck  —  named  editor  of  the 
Prineville  (Ore.)  Central  Oregonian.  He 
was  previously  with  the  Orland  (Calif.) 
Unit  Register  for  16  years. 


William  T.  Donoho  Jr  ,  a  former 
Chattanooga.  (Tenn.)  Times  reporter,  has 
been  named  editor  of  the  Urban  Review, 
bi-monthly  magazine  published  by  the 
Center  for  Urban  Education  in  New  York. 


Ed  .Jones,  with  the  Gresham  (Ore.) 
Outlook  since  1950,  has  been  promoted  to 
advertising  manager  of  that  newspaper. 
He  replaces  Al  Hall,  who  has  been 
named,  retail  advertising  manager  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Subjtrban  Press. 


Robert  E.  O.akley — from  journalism 
teacher  and  campus  newspaper  advisor 
at  Northwest  Junior  College  to  managing 
editor  of  the  Oxford  (Miss.)  Eagle. 


Mrs.  Patricia  W.  Brundage— named 
circulation  manager  for  the  five  weekly 
newspapers  published  in  Connecticut  and 
New  York  by  the  Housatonic  Valley  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  New  Milford,  Conn. 


Geoffrey  Madden  resigned  as  editor  of 
the  Woodburn  (Oi’e.)  Independent  to  take 
a  similar  position  with  the  Lincoln  City 
(Ore.)  News-Guard.  He  has  been  replaced 
at  Woodburn  by  Ron  Harrison,  a  former 
county  government  reporter  for  the 
Grants  Pass  (Ore.)  Courier. 


SAVE  ON  > 

COLDTYPE  PAPERS 

Orders  shipped  via  UPS  same  day  re¬ 
ceived. 

Kodak  Photomechanical  Paper 
Grade  S  for  all  Compugraphics. 
Headliner  Papers, 

Regular  or  Stabilization. 

French  or  American  made. 

PMT  Paper  and  Chemicals 
All  paper  orders  over  $30  prepaid. 
Chemicals  prepaid  only  if  ordered  with 
paper. 

—Write  for  Discount  Price  List— 


Peace  Moffat,  formerly  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  has  joined  Terry  Mayer 
public  relations  firm  as  an  account  ex¬ 
ecutive.  At  the  AP,  Mrs.  Moffat  wrote 
women’s  interest  features  and  personality 
pieces. 


Lyle  Denniston,  Supreme  Court  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star- 
News  since  1969,  has  been  named,  world 
editor,  and  will  coordinate  national  and 
overseas  news. 


J.  Craig  Weir,  formerlv  editor  of  Nicholas  Blatchford,  former  col- 
Cominco  Ltd.  publications  appointed  umnist  and  associate  editor  for  the  Wash- 

general  manager  of  the  Trai!  (N.C,)  ington  Daily  News,  has  joined  the 

Times,  succeeding  D.  K.  Smith  who  be-  of  the  Washington  Star-News  as  an  edi- 

comes  general  manager  of  the  Kelowna  torial  writer  and  columnist.  He  began 

Courier.  his  career  in  journalism  as  a  copy  boy 

*  •  *  for  the  Daily  News  in  1940. 

Robert  Skuggen — from  the  Bellingham  *  *  * 

(Wash.)  Herald,  where  he  was  reporter-  Carl  A.  Johnson — promoted  to  assist- 
photographer,  to  the  Marquette  (Mich.)  ant  advertising  manager  of  the  Nashua 
Mining  Journal  as  managing  editor.  He  (N.H.)  Telegraph  .  .  .  John  R.  Mellin — 
attended  Northern  Michigan  University.  to  classified  advertising  manager. 
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in  the  news 


John  H.  Maxman — named  advertising 
director  for  the  Washington  (N.J.)  Star, 
Hackcttstomi  (N.J.)  Gazette  and  the  af¬ 
filiated  Family  Forum  .  .  .  Danikl  D. 
ZiTO — named  circulation  manager  for  the 
Family  Forum,  a  controlled-circulation 
weekly. 

*  *  * 

Frank  B.  Kalvpa,  a  former  director  of 
communications  for  Aerojet  Corporation 
and  former  news  editor  of  the  Thousand 
Oaks  (Calif.)  Xews-Chronicle,  will  teach 
journalism  courses  at  Bowling  Green 
State  University  in  Ohio. 

*  *  ♦  * 

David  C.  Simonson,  assistant  publisher 
since  January  1971 — appointed  a  vice- 
president  of  Patent  Trader  Inc.  at  Mt. 
Kisco,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Linda  Ukltsciii,  former  high  school 
English  teacher,  is  editor  of  the  Owenton 
(Ky.)  Neus-Herald,  replacing  Bob  Wat¬ 
son  who  is  now  editor  of  the  Carrollton 
\ews-Democrat. 

*  *  * 

Dorothy  Drokgk,  assistant  supervisor 
of  the  classified  advertising  department 
of  the  Cincinnati  (0.)  Post  and  Times- 
Star,  has  retired.  She  Ix'gan  working  for 
the  Post  in  1929. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Jkrry  G.  Crknshaw — from  managing 
editor  of  the  Denison  (Tex.)  Herald  to 
editor  of  the  Greenville  (Tex.)  Herald 
Banner. 


Rubino  Shannon 


Rubino  joins  Shannon 
at  Cleveland  Press 

An  expansion  of  the  executive  staff  in 
the  Cleveland  Press  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  elevation  of  John  T.  Shan¬ 
non  to  the  new  post  of  circulation  director 
was  announced  by  Robert  Hartmann, 
Press  business  manager. 

Shannon,  who  has  been  Press  circula¬ 
tion  manager  since  1968,  in  turn  an¬ 
nounced  that  Bruce  V.  Rubino  will  succeed 
him  at  that  position.  Rubino  held  a  similar 
post  on  the  Washington  Daily  News  which 
was  sold  recently  to  the  Washington  Star. 

Rubino,  43,  served  on  newspapers  in 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  before  joining 
the  Daily  News. 

Shannon,  60,  started  with  the  Press  47 
years  ago  as  a  carrier  and  has  held  every 
job  in  the  circulation  department. 


William  F.  McCormack,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  and  general  manager  of  the  Wau¬ 
sau  (Wise.)  Daily  Record,  received  an 
honorary  doctor  of  humane  letters  degree 
from  Morningside  College. 

*  *  if 

Richard  C.  Kfrr,  former  editor  of  the 
Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Press,  has  been  named 
director  of  information  services  at  East¬ 
ern  Michigan  University. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Boone,  formerly  with  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  and  Associated  Press — 
to  The  Journal-Inquirer,  Rockville,  Conn., 
as  general  assignment  reporter.  He  is  a 
past  editor  of  the  Wesleyan  University 
(Middletown,  Conn.)  Alumni  Magazine. 
Randy  Smith,  on  J-I  staff  since  Februaiy, 
1970 — promoted  to  sports  editor,  succeed¬ 
ing  Gordon  Smith  (no  relation),  re¬ 
signed. 

*  4:  * 

William  H.  Williams,  previously  di¬ 
rector  of  labor  relations  and  production 
coordinator  for  Triangle  Publications 
Inc. — named  regional  manager  of  Daily 
Racing  Form  in  New  Jersey. 

if  ili  * 

Three  business  executives  of  the  Miami 
Herald  were  giv'en  new  titles;  Howard 
Grothe,  advertising  director,  has  been 
elected  a  vicepresident.  James  A.  Ren- 
BARGER  has  been  named  business  manager 
and  treasurer,  and  James  E.  Smith  has 
been  appointed  to  the  controller’s  position 
previously  held  by  Renbarger. 

♦  *  * 

John  .1.  Ross  and  Thomas  J.  Kleiber 
each  have  been  named  communication 
manager  at  Miller  Brewing  Co.  Ross,  who 
served  as  a  reporter  for  the  Blufton 
(Ind.)  Daily  News-Banner,  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  public  and  trade  media 
while  Kleiber,  a  former  snoids  writer  with 
the  Jayiesville  (Wise.)  Gazette  will  han¬ 
dle  national  distributor  publications. 

*  ♦  * 

William  A.  Spartin,  employee  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  the  Washington  Post, 
has  been  elected  to  the  Advdsory  Council 
on  Management  and  Personnel  of  the 
Conference  Board. 

♦  *  * 

John  E.  Heaney,  formerly  a  renorter 
with  United  Press,  Memphis  Press-Scimi¬ 
tar  and  Tulsa  World — named  corporate 
director  of  public  affairs  for  General  Dy¬ 
namics  Corp. 

if  if  it 

Charles  S.  Stovgii,  managing  editor 
of  the  Casa  Grande  (Ariz.)  Dispatch — 
to  director  of  communications  for  the 
Glendale  Union  High  School  District. 

if  if  it 

Brite  H.  McIntyre,  editor  of  the  Oak¬ 
land  (Mich.)  Press  in  Pontiac,  has  been 
named  vicepresident  and  editor  with  addi¬ 
tional  responsibility  for  the  mechanical 
departments. 

it  it  it 

Roger  Petterson — promoted  to  news 
editor  of  the  Charleston  (W.Va.)  bureau 
of  the  Associated  Press.  Petterson  suc¬ 
ceeds  Richard  Scott,  transferred  to  the 
AP  Charlotte  (N.C.)  bureau. 
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Denis  Paquette 


Selling  paper,  e’est  bon; 
at  chess,  not  so  good 

When  12-year  old  Denis  Paquette  won 
the  last  contest  among  La  Presse 
(Montreal)  delivery  boys,  he  not  only 
came  out  with  a  $300  cash  first  prize:  he 
was  also  rewarded  with  a  rather  unusual 
honor. 

When  Denis,  accompanied  by  his  moth¬ 
er,  came  to  receive  his  prize,  he  was  sum¬ 
moned  by  publisher  Roger  Lemelin  who 
propped  him  into  his  chair,  stuffed  him 
with  one  of  his  Cuban  cigars  and  chal¬ 
lenged  him  to  a  game  of  chess. 

Prior  to  this  event — which  was  photo¬ 
graphed  and  appeared  in  La  Presse  (cir. 
185,000)  the  next  day — Denis  Paquette 
had  given  an  interview  in  which  he  had 
stated  his  ambition  to  become  first  a  re¬ 
porter,  then,  “some  day,”  the  owner  of  La 
Presse. 

*  *  ^ 

Earl  R.  Weiskittel,  who  comes  from 
a  family  of  newspaper  pressmen,  is  step¬ 
ping  out  as  pressroom  superintendent  at 
the  Y'oungstown  (0.)  Vindicator  to  be  a 
consultant  on  newspaper  production  de¬ 
velopments  ...  His  successor  is  Bill 
Moore,  a  member  of  the  pressmen’s  union. 
*  *  * 

R.  Frank  Huntley,  who  has  been 
working  at  Youngstown  State  University 
and  in  the  Model  Cities  program,  has 
joined  the  Youngstown  (0.)  Vindicator 
as  director  of  community  relations  and 
personnel  recruitment. 

*  iii 

Teddi  Gibson — from  Saturday  Home 
magazine  editor  to  assistant  to  the  wom¬ 
en’s  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press  .  .  . 
Pete  Bloomfield — from  Action  Line  to 
Home  magazine  editor  .  .  .  Richard  Fans- 
LER,  suburban  reporter — to  Action  Line 
editor. 
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Public  aids  crusader  Hicks 
after  second  arson  attack 


By  Craig  Toiiikinson 

Crusadinp:  Tennessee  weekly  editor, 
l>an  Hicks  Jr.,  said  he  had  expected 
“them”  to  burn  him  out  again  and  wasn’t 
surprised  when  officials  called  at  5  a.m., 
August  2.‘J,  to  say  arsonists  had  desti'oyed 
the  offices  of  his  Monroe  County  Democrat 
at  Madisonville,  for  the  second  time. 

What  Hicks  had  not  expected  was  the 
outpouring  of  public  aid  that  followed  this 
latest  fire.  It  meant  the  difference  between 
publishing  and  not  publishing. 

The  gasoline  poured  under  the  paper’s 
basement  door  and  ignited  that  morning 
didn’t  destroy  Hicks’  will  to  publish  but 
because  no  insurance  company  would  cov¬ 
er  him  after  the  first  fire  in  January,  11)70 
(E&P,  January  24,  1970),  it  nearly  de¬ 
stroyed  him  financially. 

Fire  hasn’t  been  the  only  force  used 
against  Hicks  who  is  50  years  old.  Since 
1968  alone  he  has  been  physically  as¬ 
saulted  while  walking  along  a  street  on 
one  occasion;  has  been  the  target  of  shot¬ 
gun  blasts  twice  and  has  had  the  equip¬ 
ment  stolen  from  his  office  (never  recov¬ 
ered). 

For  protection  he  has  armed  himself 
with  a  .38  calibre  pistol,  a  30-30  calibre 
rifle  and  sandbagged  the  front  of  his 
office. 

Aims  at  corruption 

Basically  Hicks’  problems  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  element  in  the  community  stems  from 
his  frequent  attacks  on  corruption  in  gov¬ 
ernment,  illegal  liquor  manufacturing  and 
the  pin  ball  machine  and  juke  box  rack¬ 
ets. 

His  efforts  and  his  problems  have  not 
gone  unnoticed.  He  received  both  the 


Golden  Quill  Editorial  award  and  the  Eli¬ 
jah  Parish  Lovejoy  Award  for  Courage  in 
Journalism  in  1969  as  well  as  some  43 
other  awards  in  the  five  years  he  has 
sei  ved  as  editor. 

Following  the  1970  fire  in  the  Dem¬ 
ocrat’s  office,  which  did  not  destroy  the 
entire  building  as  did  the  latest,  Hicks 
said  he  felt  the  public  was  behind  him  but 
at  that  time  none  came  forward  to  help. 

The  aid  rendered  him  last  week  con¬ 
sisted  of  desks,  typewriters,  chairs,  add¬ 
ing  machine,  and  food  taken  to  his  house 
where  his  wife  and  daughter  were  taken 
ill  following  the  fire. 

All  in  all  it  was  a  busy  week  for  Hicks. 
The  day  before  the  fire  the  family  cel¬ 
ebrated  the  bii  th  of  a  grandson,  and  two 
days  before  that  his  son  left  for  his  first 
year  at  college. 

Hicks  admitted  to  E&P  that  both  his 
wife  and  daughter  at  home  want  him  to 
quit  publishing  the  Democrat  and  said 
“that’s  what  gets  to  you.  I  don’t  care  what 
else  happens  but  the  family  is  important. 
I’ve  considered  giving  it  up — they  want 
me  to — but  I’ve  decided  to  stick  it  out.” 

Hicks  has  more  than  the  newspaper  to 
stick  out.  In  addition  to  his  duties  there 
he  is  the  town’s  police  commissioner — a 
job  he  got  because  he  was  elected  to  a 
place  on  the  town’s  five  member  board  of 
aldermen.  Each  member  gets  a  commis¬ 
sion  job  and  Hicks  inherited  the  police. 

He  said  that  since  he  took  on  that  job 
he’s  moved  the  police  headquarters  out  of 
the  front  seat  of  the  only  squad  car  and 
into  a  building.  He  said  too  that  he  has 
gotten  monetary  grants  to  supply  the  five 
man  force  with  new  equipment  (including 


bullets  which  they  had  to  supply  them¬ 
selves  before)  including  a  new  car. 

Hicks  won  the  alderman’s  chair  by  a 
slim  100  vote  margin  the  last  time  and 
he’ll  have  a  chance  to  test  his  popularity 
at  the  polls  again  on  Tuesday  (Sept.  5) 
when  he  comes  up  for  reelection. 

He  believes  the  fire  may  get  him  some 
sympathy  votes  but  these,  he  said,  will  be 
offset  by  the  votes  he  claims  will  be 

“bought”  by  his  opponents,  in  an  effort  to 
get  rid  of  him. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  paper  has  moved 
to  a  new  building  on  a  main  highway  and 
was  published  this  week  on  time.  No  press 
equii)ment  was  lost  in  the  fire  as  the 

Democrat  is  printed  at  the  Daily  Post 

Athenian  in  nearby  Athens. 

Except  for  some  filing  cabinets  all 

equipment  including  typesetting  and  dark 
room  equipment  was  either  destroyed  or 
damaged  in  the  fire  and  Hicks  had  some 
complaints  about  lack  of  support  he  was 
getting  from  some  equipment  suppliers. 

Some  equipment  has  come  on  loan  from 
the  weekly  Xeieport  (Tenn.)  Plain  Talk 
and  a  local  amateur  photographer  is 
working  to  get  the  grit  out  of  the  Dem¬ 
ocrat’s  cameras. 

• 

Names  of  victims 
released  to  press 

A  Bay  City,  Mich,  city  attorney  has 
ruled  the  local  city  commission  had  no 
right  to  order  police  to  withhold  names  of 
victims  or  complainants  in  crimes. 

The  commission  adopted  a  resolution  in 
late  July  ordering  police  to  withhold 
names  where  requested  of  victims  and 
witnesses.  The  city  attorney  ruled  that 
names  of  witnesses  and  bystanders  may 
be  withheld  because  they  “do  not  consti¬ 
tute  circumstances  of  the  offense.” 

But  he  stated  the  names  of  victims  or 
complainants  are  part  of  the  police  record 
to  which  newsmen  have  a  “general  right 
of  access  to  and  inspection  of  .  . 


REDUCES  CLUTTER!  ACB 
Checking  Proof  Service 
makes  it  easy  for  national 
advertisers  to  get  needed 
tearsheets  on  time.  Agen¬ 
cies  look  to  ACB  for  this 
seiwice  and  favor  newspa¬ 
pers  that  use  the  ACB  tear- 
sheet  clearing  house.  ACB 
helps  develop  local  adver¬ 
tising  through  its  co-op  ad¬ 
vertising  services  which 
are  paid  for  by  national 
advertisers. 

tVe  read  every  daily 
ftewtpaper  advertisement 

ADVERTISING 

^CHECKING  BUREAU, INC. 

NEW  YORK  (10)  353  Parle  Avenue,  South 
CHIUGO  (5)  434  S.  Wabash  Avenue 
MEMPHIS,  Tenn.  •  COLUMBUS,  Ohio 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  (2)  20  Jones  Street 


Dan  Hicks  Jr  (foreground)  sees  his  newspaper  shop  burn. 
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Linage  leaders... 5  months 


1970 

Morning 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  26,577,612 

Miami  Herald  .  24,747,736 

Chicago  Tribune  .  20,242,963 

Washington  Post  .  19,687,006 

San  Jose  Mercury . .  17,527,989 

New  York  Times  .  16,820,457 

Phoenix  Republic  .  16,640,337 

Dallas  News  .  16,405,179 

Houston  Post  .  16,379,086 

St.  Petersburg  Times  .  15,414,709 

Evening 

Fort  Lauderdale  News .  20,278,972 

Houston  Chronicle  .  19,719,133 

San  Jose  News  .  17,414,243 

Atlanta  Journal  .  17,130,913 

Toronto  Star  .  16,971,044 

Montreal  La  Presse  .  16,533,854 

Phoenix  Gazette  .  16,461,698 

Dallas  Times-Herald  .  16,086,516 

Detroit  News  .  15,980,316 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  15,395,054 

Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  17,311,414 

New  York  Times  .  16,754,836 

Miami  Herald  .  11,898,914 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  11,685,172 

Chicago  Tribune  .  10,572,192 

New  York  News  .  10,519,829 

Boston  Globe  .  9,406,405 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  9,138,798 

Columbus  Dispatch  .  8,944,936 

Washington  Post  .  8,639,664 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS  .  43,889,026 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  36,646,650 

New  York  Times  MS  .  33,575,293 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  30,815,155 

Washington  Post  MS  .  28,326,670 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  27,973,607 

Fort  Lauderdale  News  ES  .  27,341,797 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  24,533,852 

Atlanta  Journal  &  Journal  & 

Constitution  ES  .  24,511,457 

Detroit  News  ES  .  23,632,212 


1972 

Morning 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  27,918,172 

Miami  Herald  .  26,700,366 

Chicago  Tribune  .  22,379,580 

Washington  Post  .  21,462,990 

San  Jose  Mercury  .  19,737,285 

Phoenix  Republic  .  19,336,237 

Houston  Post-Morning  .  18,639,992 

Dallas  News  .  17,661,628 

Orange  County  Register .  17,647,468 

St.  Petersburg  Times  .  17,386,390 


Evening 


Fort  Lauderdale  News .  22,239,304 

Houston  Chronicle  .  20,915,145 

Atlanta  Journal  .  19,422,443 

San  Jose  News  .  19,378,767 

Phoenix  Gazette  .  19,265,997 

Orange  County  Register  .  17,647,468 

Dallas  Times-Herald  .  17,552,151 

Denver  Post  .  16,722,455 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  16,304,711 

San  Diego  Tribune  .  16,179,484 


Sunday 


New  York  Times  .  17,327,668 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  16,956,773 

Miami  Herald  .  12,689,428 

Chicago  Tribune  .  11,239,727 

New  York  News  .  11,001,336 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  10,580,048 

Boston  Globe  .  9,979,003 

Washington  Post  .  9,916,341 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  9,778,220 

Houston  Chronicle  .  9,674,138 


Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS  . 

Miami  Herald  MS  . 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  . 

New  York  Times  MS  . 

Washington  Post  MS  . 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  . 

Fort  Lauderdale  News  ES  . 

Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution  ES  .  . 

Phoenix  Republic  MS  . 

San  Jose  Mercury  News  MS  . 


44,874,945 

39,389,794 

33,619,307 

33,346,316 

31,379,331 

30,589,283 

29,623,735 

27,871,387 

26,930,710 

26,241,342 


(Note:  Comparative  figures  for  the  first  five 
months  of  1971  were  not  available  from  Media 
Records.) 


Local  ad  gains 
soften  decline 
in  tv  revenues 

The  television  industry  reported  |2.75 
billion  in  revenues  for  1971.  This  was  a 
decline  of  2.1  percent  from  1970,  the  FCC 
reported  in  its  annual  summary  of  broad¬ 
cast  financial  data. 

The  decline  in  revenue,  and  a  slight 
increase  in  industry  expenses,  resulted  in 
a  14.2  percent  drop  in  pretax  profits  to 
$389  million.  Cigarette  advertising,  which 
had  accounted  for  6  percent  of  1970  re¬ 
venues,  was  barred  from  broadcasting  in 
1971. 

Advertising  expenditures  for  television 
broadcasting,  as  reported  to  the  FCC, 
amounted  to  $3.18  billion  in  1971.  This 
amount  includes  $513  million  in  agency 
commissions  but  does  not  include  the  costs 


of  commercials  or  programs  supplied  by 
advertisers,  which  are  not  reported  to  the 
FCC. 

Of  the  $3.18  billion  in  television  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures,  $1.49  billion  was  for 
network  advertising,  $1.02  billion  for  na¬ 
tional  and  regional  spot  advertising,  and 
$606  million  for  local  advertising. 

These  figures  represent  a  drop  of  3.9 
percent  from  1970  for  network  advertis¬ 
ing  and  7.2  percent  for  national  and 
regional  spot  advertising. 

A  13  percent  increase  in  local  advertis¬ 
ing,  however,  offset  these  declines,  result¬ 
ing  in  a  2  percent  decrease  in  total  tele¬ 
vision  advertising  expenditures. 

The  three  national  television  networks 
reported  revenues  of  $1.09  billion  on  their 
networking  operations,  down  4.4  percent 
from  1970.  Profits  for  the  networks  in¬ 
creased  7.2  percent,  to  $54  million,  howev¬ 
er,  as  a  result  of  cost  cutting.  Revenues  of 
the  netw'ork  owned  and  operated  stations 
declined  8.9  percent  to  $285  million  while 
profits  declined  22.3  percent  to  $91  mil¬ 
lion. 
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WHY 

COMPANIES 

HIRE 

THE 

WRONG 

EXECUTIVE! 

Many  companies  err  in  their  selec¬ 
tion  procedures  because  they  do 
not  obtain  an  adequate  number  of  can¬ 
didates  at  the  outset.  This  is  because 
recruitment  is  costly,  time-consuming, 
often  frustrating,  and  frequently  fruit¬ 
less.  particularly  when  men  are  being 
sought  for  higher  level  positions. 

It  is  not  that  many  candidates  are 
not  men  of  good  character  who  are 
anxious  to  do  a  good  job.  Rather  it  is 
that  very  few  men  have  the  precise  con¬ 
stellation  of  qualifications  needed  for 
the  work.  (Selection  here  is  analogous 
to  finding  a  good  left-handed  pitcher 
who  can  also  bat  .300.)  For  this  reason 
It  is  usually  necessary  to  obtain  propor¬ 
tionately  more  candidates  for  these 
more  sophisticated,  higher  level  posi¬ 
tions. 

Too  much  readily  available  talent 
IS  mediocre.  The  market  is  glutted  with 
people  who  have  already  been  filtered 
out  elsewhere.  Executives,  the  kind 
who  make  things  happen  for  their  com¬ 
panies,  are  hard  to  find:  harder  to  move. 

The  executives  a  company  wants 
(and  needs)  to  hire  are  not  easily  at¬ 
tracted  by  word-of-mouth  or  by  the 
mine  sweeping  '  techniques  of  trade 
publication  employment  ads.  Personal 
referrals  from  trade  sources  and  indus¬ 
try  friends  also  tend  to  attract  resumes 
from  many  marginally  qualified  men 
and  only  a  few,  at  most,  from  the  very 
men  a  company  seeks  to  hire. 

Such  men  must  be  sought  out  indi¬ 
vidually  and  confronted  personally  with 
a  skilled  presentation  of  the  opportu¬ 
nity  a  company  can  offer  them. 

For  more  information  on  how  Ron 
Curtis  &  Company  can  help  you  hire  the 
right  executive,  please  call  312-693- 
6171  collect. 

RonCurtis&Co. 

O  HARE  PLAZA  5725  EAST  RIVER  ROAD 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS  60631 

(312)  693-6171 


The  sports  page  By  Jim  Scott 

JACK  MURPHY,  A  COLUMN  A  DAY 


Few  sports  editors  on  big  papers  write 
a  daily  column,  but  Jack  Murphy  of  the 
San  Diego  Union  does.  Moreover,  it  rates 
as  one  of  the  best. 

“I  don’t  think  a  sports  editor  on  a  big 
daily  should  write  a  column  any  more 
than  a  city  editor  w’ould,”  asserts  Mur- 
phy. 

“I  know  I  couldn’t  do  it  without  three 
key  men  among  my  staff  of  20.  Bob 
Williams  is  the  executive  sports  editor. 
Ho  handles  all  the  day-to-day  operation. 
And  Joe  Hamilton  and  Bill  Hodge  make 
uji  the  i)ages  and  write  the  heads.  Con¬ 
tented  deskmen  are  hard  to  find,  and  these 
are  jewels.” 

Even  if  it  weren’t  for  his  brilliant  writ¬ 
ing,  Murphy  would  still  be  one  of  the 
best-known  sports  writers,  for  he  covers 
every  big  sporting  event  in  the  land.  For 
the  last  two  years,  he’s  carried  his  photo¬ 
copy  machine  with  him.  It  enables  to  get 
his  column  into  his  office  soon  after  it  is 
written. 

“Still,  I  insist  on  heavy  local  coverage,” 
said  Murphy,  “and  that’s  w'hat  I  deal  with 
largely  in  my  column.  I  know  all  news 
sources  in  our  area  quite  well,  and 
provide  numerous  tips  for  staffers.” 

Jack  says  new.<papers  should  give  news 
and  should  provide  entertainment.  “That 
means  writing  facts  in  an  interesting  and 
colorful  style.  I  try  to  avoid  all  cliche’s” 
he  said. 

“But  most  important  we  must  tell  the 
readers  something  they  don’t  know.  What 
I  dislike  about  some  columns  is  that  they 
are  not  informative.  It’s  a  waste  of  time 
to  read  them.  Clarity  is  so  important,  too. 
Yet  one  well-known  columnist  gets  so 
bogged  down  in  his  adjectives  and  similes, 
he’s  impossible  to  read,  .\fter  all,  we’re 
merely  transferring  thought. 

“I  prefer  to  write  about  people  rather 
than  things  or  ideas.  So  many  of  our 
younger  writers  seem  interested  only  in 
issues  and  controversy  and  often  com- 
jdetely  overlook  the  stirring  competition 
itself. 

“I’ve  read  and  reread  all  the  masters. 
Hemingway  is  great  because  he  writes 
with  simjjle  clarity,  yet  powerful  style.” 

H  is  friend.  Red  .Smith 

Murphy  considers  his  longtime  friend. 
Red  Smith,  as  America’s  No.  1  sports- 
writer. 

“The  remarkable  thing  about  Red  is 
that  he  talks  just  like  he  writes.  When  the 
Sew  York  Times  signed  him  for  a  syndi¬ 
cated  column.  Smith,  who’s  66,  remarked, 
“Well,  there’s  hope  for  all  us  old  crocks.” 

•Since  newspaper  stories  are  so  ejihe- 
meral,  Murphy  recently  asked  Smith  why 
he  didn’t  write  a  book  so  as  to  leave  a 
pci  mar.ent  record  of  his  art  behind. 

“It’s  not  for  me,”  Red  said.  “I’m  doing 
what  I  like  to  do.” 

That’s  the  way  it  is  with  Murphy,  too. 
He  used  to  sell  regularly  to  the  loading 
magazines,  many  now  defunct.  But 
nowadays  he  freelances  only  by  request. 
(“If  they  call  me  and  I  like  the  idea  and 


For  his  sport  trips.  Jack  has  only  to 
check  with  Gene  Gregson,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Union,  w'ho  rarely  has  bid  him 
nay.  They’re  old  sportswriting  buddies.  In 
fact,  Murphy  was  responsible  for  Greg’s 
coming  to  San  Diego.  When  Gene  was 
writing  sports  in  Fort  Worth,  Murphy 
lecommended  him  for  the  sports  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  Evening  Tribune,  the  Union’s 
companion  paper. 

Gregson  accepted  the  offer,  moved  up  to 
the  editorship  of  the  Tribune,  then  was 
named  editor  of  the  Union,  flagship  of  the 
Copley  group. 

Jack  Murphy  was  11  when  he  launched 
a  mimeographed  publication  in  Tulsa  on 
skeet  shooting,  which  he  sold  to  members 
of  the  Southern  Hills  Country  Club.  His 
father  was  in  the  oil  business  but  Jack 
was  interested  only  in  writing.  In  high 
school.  Jack  covered  sports  for  the  Tulaa 
World. 

At  the  University  of  Tulsa,  he  edited 
the  school  paper  while  also  working  a  full 
shift  (4  p.m.  to  1  a.m.)  at  the  World. 
Later,  he  gained  a  job  on  the  staff  of  B. 
A.  Bridgewater,  who  had  been  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  World  for  40  years. 

In  1943,  Murphy  joined  the  Marine 
Corps  and  was  assigned  to  Southwest 
Louisiana  Institute. 

Enchanted  with  San  Diego 

At  war’s  end  he  rejoined  the  Tulsa 
World,  putting  in  six  months  as  a  police 
reporter.  It  was  then  that  he  fell  in  love 
with  a  reporter,  Pat,  and  they  were  mar¬ 
ried  soon.  They  have  a  son,  Joe  Patrick, 
and  a  married  daughter,  Robbin. 

At  Tulsa,  Murphy  gravitated  back  to 
sports  and  soon  was  writing  a  column. 
The  University  of  Tulsa  hired  him  as  its 
athletic  news  director,  but,  after  two 
months  on  the  job,  he  found  he  didn’t  care 
for  p.r.  work. 

John  Cromley,  then  sports  editor  of  the 
Daily  Oklahoman,  in  Oklahoma  City,  re¬ 
cruited  him  for  his  staff.  After  two  and 
one-half  years,  Murphy  wanted  to  try  a 
larger  paper  so  he  applied  at  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram,  and  was  hired  as  a 
sports  columnist  at  $62.50  a  week. 

In  1951,  Richard  Pourade,  San  Diego 
editor,  was  seeking  a  sjjorts  editor  for  the 
Union.  He  believed  the  best  sportswriting 
was  produced  in  the  free-wheeling  South¬ 
west,  and  many  people  told  him  Murphy 
was  the  rising  star.  So  Jack  was  hired, 
and  he  began  work  in  San  Diego  Decem¬ 
ber  3,  1951.  At  the  time  he  had  a  six-man 
staff. 

Murphy  became  enchanted  by  San  Die¬ 
go’s  climate  and  its  wide  range  of  partici¬ 
pant  sports.  He  has  had  offers  to  move  to 
even  larger  papers  but,  he  says,  “wild 
hor.ses  couldn’t  drag  me  away  from  San 
Diego.” 

• 

Still  in  the  family 

The  Drain  (Ore.)  Enterprise  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  family-owned  business, 
despite  the  retirement  of  Roy  Anderson, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  newspaper  for 
the  last  22  years.  In  announcing  his  re¬ 
tirement  after'  54  years  in  the  printing 
and  publishing  industry,  Jones  said  the 
new  publisher  will  be  his  son,  Lowell  And¬ 
erson. 


Jack  Murphy 


have  the  time.  I’ll  do  it.”) 

Jack  has  a  fierce  loyalty  to  his  paper.” 
I’m  paid  well,”  he  said,  “and  I  like  to  give 
my  best  effort  to  the  paper.  I’ve  always 
given  time,  too,  to  my  family.  And  I  like 
to  relax  occasionally.  When  I  go  on  my 
four-week  vacation,  I  never  take  a 
typewriter.” 

Who  else  has  impressed  Jack  Murphy? 

“I  thought  Sandy  Grady  of  Philadelphia 
was  tui-ning  out  about  the  cleverest  daily 
sports  column  but  he’s  now  writing  a  gen¬ 
eral  column  on  the  news  side.” 

Murphy  considers  Jim  Murray,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times’  syndicated  sports  colum¬ 
nist  “simply  incredible.” 

“I’ve  often  roomed  with  Murray  on  the 
road,”  continued  Jack.  “He  goes  to  his 
typewriter  and  knocks  off  a  column  in  a 
half-hour.  .\nd  he  writes  humor  and 
satire,  which  is  tough.  I’m  only  underway 
when  he’s  finished.  I  once  asked  him  how 
he  did  it.  He  said  he  has  it  all  written  in 
his  head  before  he  sits  down.  I  don’t  think 
any  other  s])ortswi  iter  is  better  posted  in 
liteiature,  and  Murray  has  a  mind  that 
remembei's  mo.st  of  it.” 

Murphy’s  been  an  outdoor  buff  since  he 
was  a  kid  in  Oklahoma.  Recently  he 
bought  a  70-acre  ranch  near  Kalispell, 
Montana,  and  it  has  a  trout  stream. 

Dog  made  famous 

Murphy  seldom  goes  anywhere  without 
his  black  Labrador,  Abe  of  Spoon  River, 
given  him  by  a  friend  in  Illinois  when 
Abe  was  a  pup. 

Abe  has  become  the  best-known  dog  in 
San  Diego  through  Jack’s  columns  on  him. 
At  the  age  of  9,  Abe  recently  gave  birth 
to  a  litter  of  10  pups  so  Jack  rechristened 
him  “Frazier  of  the  Black  Laboradors.” 
Abe  received  30  Christmas  cards  last 
year. 
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On  the  news  desk..Tm  one  of  the  guys  now’ 


DECISIONS,  DECISIONS — I  (Dana  Sfevenson]  evaluate  a  story,  while  Donald  Lippincott,  man¬ 
aging  editor  (standing  at  left)  ponders  a  question  put  to  him  by  Gordon  Parker,  suburban  editor 
(seated  with  back  to  camera).  At  right  is  Harry  Blaze,  a  swing  man.  The  copy  girl  is  Mary  Ann 
Sill.  (Picture  by  John  Pietras). 


By  Dana  Stevenson 

Trenton  (N.J.)  Times 

“Let  me  talk  to  an  editor.” 

“This  is  one  of  the  editors.  May  I  help 
you?” 

Pause. 

“I  want  to  talk  to  a  man  editor.” 

The  caller  was  a  woman,  and  it  doesn’t 
happen  often  this  way.  Most  people,  as¬ 
suming  at  first  that  I  am  a  secretary, 
readily  accept  my  soprano  assurance  of 
authority.  The  women  are  matter  of  fact 
about  it;  the  men  often  apologetic. 

I  have  been  state  editor  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Times  for  almost  two  years  and  it 
has  been  interesting  to  watch  the  reactions 
of  the  public,  staff  and  management.  We 
use  a  combined  desk  arrangement,  with 
the  city,  suburban  and  state  editors  group¬ 
ed  together  and  the  m.e.  right  behind  us. 
Each  of  the  three  editors  is  responsible 
for  local  news  in  his/her  edition  but  we 
work  together  to  share  the  load.  Thus, 
each  has  daily  contact  with  the  entire 
staff.  During  vacation  periods  we  rotate, 
so  I  have  sat  in  for  the  city  and  suburban 
editors  numerous  times. 

No  congratulations 

Young  male  and  female  reporters  ap¬ 
parently  see  nothing  unusual  in  my  posi¬ 
tion,  perhaps  because  of  Women’s  Lib,  but 
more  possibly  because  they  are  closer  to 
the  time  in  their  lives  which  was  influ¬ 
enced  by  women,  at  home  and  at  school. 
However,  the  small  group  of  highly  vocal 
Libbies  in  the  newsroom  was  a  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Not  one  congratulated  me  or  wished 
me  luck  in  my  new  assignment. 

With  the  mature  reporters,  it  has  been 
a  different  story.  It  has  taken  time,  pa¬ 
tience  and  a  few  setbacks  to  gain  their 
acceptance.  We  have  a  retired  Army 
officer  on  our  Fort  Dix-McGuire  AFB 
beat.  He  reports  to  me  when  the  suburban 
editor  is  away,  and  on  the  first  two  such 
occasions  it  was  a  wonder  to  behold.  We 
had  always  been  on  friendly  terms,  but 
when  suddenly  I  was  Authority,  it  wasn’t 
easy  for  him.  I  could  almost  see  him  swal¬ 
low  hard  and  remind  himself  to  respect 
the  rank  if  not  the  person. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  outwardly  hard- 
as-nails  police  reporter  has  always  talked 
to  me  in  the  same  colorful  language  he 
uses  with  male  editors.  And  I  think  I  have 
finally  won  over  a  female  beat  reporter 
who  usually  gravitated  toward  the  men  to 
discuss  her  stories,  batting  her  eyelashes 
all  the  while.  She  has  found  her  copy  is 
handled  very  much  the  same  by  all  three 
of  us. 

My  working  relationships  with  the 
male  editors  have  evolved,  too.  At  first 
they  treated  me  as  a  woman.  Everything  I 
did  was  wonderful.  Condescension?  I 
wasn’t  sure. 

Big  change  in  10  years 

I’m  apparently  one  of  the  guys  now, 
because  they  seem  puzzled  and  almost  dis¬ 
appointed  when  I  don’t  join  the  laughter 
following  remarks  made  about  the  attrac¬ 


tive  girls  in  the  office.  Yet,  occasionally,  I 
still  see  them  stop  in  mid-sentence  when 
they  are  about  to  suggest  a  clerical  chore 
or  presume  I  would  initiate  an  office  col¬ 
lection  for  flowers  or  gifts.  It  is  only  fair 
to  add  that  I’ve  never  been  asked  to  do 
something  the  men  wouldn’t  do. 

Ten  years  ago  there  was  not  one  female 
reporter  on  the  Times  general  news  staff. 
I  was  one  of  two  women  hired  in  late 
1962.  1  covered  a  beat,  did  general  assign¬ 
ment  and  edited  two  suburban  sections  of 
the  Sunday  Times  Advertiser  before  join¬ 
ing  the  city  desk. 

Both  as  reporter  and  editor  I  feel  a 


Rifle  clinics  prepare 
youths  for  hunting 

The  second  annual  Young  Hunter’s 
Safety  Clinic  is  scheduled  at  Camp  Car¬ 
penter,  Manchester,  N.H.  September,  16, 
17,  23,  24,  and  October  14. 

The  clinic  again  will  be  sponsored  by 
the  Manchester  Union  Leader-New 
Hampshire  Sunday  News,  and  the  New 
Hampshire  Fish  and  Game  Department. 
The  Camp  Carpenter  facilities  are  being 
offered  by  the  Daniel  Webster  Council, 
Boy  Scouts  of  America.  The  instruction 
will  be  conducted  by  National  Rifle  Associ¬ 
ation  instructors  and  the  live  firing  and 
training  will  be  handled  by  the  local  Mar¬ 
ine  Corps  Reserve  unit. 

The  September  courses  will  be  for  boys 
and  girls  14  years  and  older,  and  will  be 
the  regular  New  Hampshire  Safety 
Course.  If  a  youngster  successfully  com¬ 
pletes  the  course  and  the  written  exam,  he 


woman’s  work  here  is  judged  without  sex¬ 
ual  bias,  although  there  is  grumbling  at 
times  that  this  or  that  female  staffer 
should  marry  and  rear  a  large  family. 
(Other  solutions  are  suggested  for  men 
who  have  turned  in  a  poor  story.)  At 
present,  12  of  the  31  reporters  are  wom¬ 
en;  we  have  a  female  on  the  copy  desk 
and  a  gal  photographer  who  takes  her 
turn  at  all  kinds  of  assignments. 

I  won’t  soon  forget  what  a  young  fe¬ 
male  reporter  said  recently  when  I  re¬ 
turned  from  vacation. 

“I’m  so  glad  you’re  back,”  she  said.  “It’s 
nice  to  have  a  woman  on  the  city  desk.” 


will  qualify  for  a  New  Hampshire  hunt¬ 
ing  license. 

Co-chairman  for  the  clinics  will  be  Jim 
Jones,  training  officer  for  the  N.H.  Fish 
and  Game  Department,  and  Bob  Rosen¬ 
thal,  director  of  community  relations  for 
the  Manchester  newspapers. 

CONVERTING  TO  OFFSET?  ^ 

Let  us  put  together  a  package  of  good 
used  and  new  cold  type  equipment  for 
you,  including  text  and  headline  ma¬ 
chines,  waxers,  etc.  We'll  help  you  select 
what  is  right  for  your  plant  at  the  price 
you  can  afford. 

•  Justowriters  •  TTS 

•  Headliners  •  Photon 

•  Compugraphic  etc. 

Write  for  our  new  list  of  used  equipment 
taken  in  trade  on  Compugraphics. 
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The  Weekly  Editor  By  Fay  Bayres 

THE  COMPLETE  JOURNALIST 


The  publisher  of  a  small  town  weekly 
newspaper  must  be  a  man  of  many  tal¬ 
ents,  says  Dr.  Wayne  Danielson,  dean  of 
the  University  of  Texas  School  of  Com¬ 
munication. 

Dean  Danielson  should  know,  for  he 
spent  two  weeks  as  the  publisher  of  the 
award-winninp  newspaper,  the  Panola 
Watchman,  in  Carthage,  Texas. 

The  dean,  his  wife,  Beverly,  and  their 
son,  Ben,  all  traded  two  weeks  of  their 
summer  vacation  to  become  publisher, 
writers  and  copy  boy  in  Carthage.  They 
became  the  temporary  replacements  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Smith,  the  publishers 
of  the  Panola  Watchman.  The  Smiths,  in 
turn,  were  able  to  take  their  first  vacation 
in  IG  years. 

Daily  chores 

When  their  two  weeks  were  up,  the 
Danielson  family  found  that  as  small¬ 
town  newspaper  publishers  they  had  had 
to  do  a  bit  of  everything: 

— They  stuffed  newspaper  inserts  with 
their  staff. 

— They  took  pictures  of  children  on  the 
first  day  of  school. 

— They  sold  ads  to  merchants  ranging 
fi'om  car  dealers  to  rest  home  operators. 

— They  dealt  with  problems  arising 
from  a  steaming  political  feud  between 
“wet”  and  “dry”  forces  in  the  county. 
(Panola  County  is  dry,  but  a  petition  is 
being  circulated  called  for  an  election  on 
the  question  of  selling  liquor  for  off- 
premise  consumption.) 


FROM  THE  INSIDE  OUT— Dr.  Wayne  Daniel¬ 
son,  dean  of  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 
School  of  Communication,  learned  all  aspects 
of  publishing  a  weekly  newspaper — even  stuffing 
inserts — during  his  stint  at  the  Panola  Watchman 
in  Carthage,  Texas. 


— They  made  up  pages. 

— They  handled  complaints  from  moth¬ 
ers  dissatisfied  with  their  daughters  wed¬ 
ding  pictures. 

— They  edited  yards  of  country  corre¬ 
spondence. 

— And  they  helped  sell  office  supplies  in 
the  small  store  the  Smiths  operate  and 
took  orders  for  job  printing  for  the  back 
shop. 

As  far  as  any  changes  made  in  the  style 
or  format  of  the  newspaper.  Dean  Daniel¬ 
son  said  there  was  only  one. 

“We  got  them  to  open  up  the  pages 
with  a  more  liberal  use  of  white  space,” 
he  said. 

“Otherwise,  we  left  the  paper  the  way 
it  was,”  he  said.  “After  all,  you  can’t 
argue  too  much  with  success.” 

And  the  newspaper  is  a  success,  as  far 
as  the  citizens  of  Cai'thage  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  area  are  concerned. 

Subscribers  cue  up  for  it 

“The  paper,  although  dated  for  Thurs¬ 
day,  comes  out  at  12:30  p.m.  on  Wednes¬ 
day,”  said  Danielson.  “By  12  noon  there 
are  cars  and  people  everywhere  waiting 
for  the  paper.” 

“It  was  phenomenal  to  watch  the  people 
line  up  to  wait  for  the  paper,”  he  said. 
“Some  would  circle  the  block  for  30  min¬ 
utes  or  more  waiting  for  the  paper  to 
come  off  the  press.” 

Danielson  thinks  more  college  graduates 
ought  to  consider  going  to  small  town 
newspapers  to  begin  their  journalistic 
careers. 

“It’s  a  busy  life,  but  a  rewarding  one,” 
he  said.  “You  get  to  do  everything — you 
can  be  a  complete  journalist.” 

“You  learn  to  deal  with  human  beings 
as  human  beings  in  a  small  town,”  he 
added.  “This  is  an  invaluable  experience 
for  a  young  journalist.” 

.Another  “plus”  factor  in  working  for  a 
small  town  paper,  according  to  Danielson, 
is  that  “the  chances  for  getting  to  be  a 
new.spaper  owner  are  much  greater  in  a 
small  town  than  in  a  larger  city. 

The  one  thing  Danielson  did  not  expect 
to  see  at  the  Panola  Watchman  was  a 
computer. 

“It  was  especially  interesting  to  see  the 
small  computer  being  used  in  tbe  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  Watchman,”  he  said.  “I  can 
remember  10  years  ago  when  few  publish¬ 
ers  thought  computers  would  ever  be  use¬ 
ful  on  community  papers.” 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  the  Danielsons 
came  home  with  were  the  memories  of  the 
people  of  Carthage. 

“Our  reception  there  was  unbelievably 
kind,”  Danielson  said. 

“Everybody  there  called  me  ‘doc,’  and  I 
got  a  big  kick  out  of  it,”  he  added. 

After  their  experiences,  would  the  Dan¬ 
ielsons  do  it  again? 

“We  are  really  looking  forward  to  doing 
it  all  over  again  next  year,  that  is  if  we 
can  find  someone  who  needs  a  vacation 
and  would  like  to  trade,”  he  said. 


A  HELPING  HAND — Mrs.  Wayne  Danielson  as¬ 


sists  in  the  production  of  the  Panola  Watchman. 


FROM  COVER  TO  COVER— Ben  Danielson,  son 
of  Dean  Wayne  Danielson,  gets  some  back-shop 
experience  in  the  weekly  newspaper  business. 


Quebec  weeklies  face 
higher  printing  costs 

If  revised  regulations  governing  the 
printing  trade  come  into  effect,  about  75 
weekly  newspapers  in  Quebec  may  have  to 
shut  down,  says  Fernand  Berthiaume, 
president  of  I’Association  Les  Hebdos  du 
Canada. 

The  new  regulations,  published  in  the 
Quebec  Gazette,  would  extend  work  condi¬ 
tions  and  salary  standards  of  commercial 
printing  firms  in  Montreal  to  regional 
weekly  newspaper  publishers  who  have 
been  exempt  since  1936. 

Bertbiaume  said  this  would  mean  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  printers  would  have  to  pay 
higher  salaries  and  overtime  to  employes 
for  work  during  weekends  when  most 
weeklies  are  composed  and  set. 
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Financial  Notes  By  Broadan  Wall 


Hunting  season — They  couldn’t  roam  the 
woods  for  deer  but  it  was  open  season  in 
the  Adirondacks  this  week  for  newspaper 
acquisitions.  Busy  in  conversations  at  the 
summer  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association  at  the  Whiteface 
Inn  on  Lake  Placid  were  publishers  whose 
papers  are  already  members  of  groups 
(Gannett,  Ottaway,  Newhouse,  Hearst, 
Ingersoll,  Speidel,  Horvitz,  Howard,  New 
York  Times)  and  scouts  from  those  and 
other  organizations  seeking  good  proper¬ 
ties.  New  York  still  has  quite  a  few  local, 
family-owned  newspapers,  including  the 
two  big  ones  in  Buffalo.  A  not-so-well- 
known  (yet)  chain-builder  is  United 
Media  Inc.,  whose  No.  1  purchase  (from 
the  Corson  family)  was  the  Lockport 
Union-Sitn  &  Journal.  United’s  key  man, 
William  T.  Moore  Jr.  (of  the  Moore- 
McCormack  empire),  was  there  with  An¬ 
drew  W.  Fisher,  former  New  York  Times 
executive  who  is  a  vicepresident  of  United 
Media  and  also  publisher  of  the  Chatham 
Courier  which  is  aflRliated  with  the  Hud¬ 
son  Register-Star.  From  some  of  the 
groups  were,  among  others:  W.  Barry 
McCarthy  (New  York  Times),  Paul  Mil¬ 
ler,  .411en  H.  Neuharth  and  Thomas  P. 
Dolan  (Gannett),  Richard  Treat  (Inger¬ 
soll),  James  H.  Ottaway  (Ottaway-Dow, 
Jones),  Robert  J.  Danzig  (Hearst), 
Michael  M.  Pennock  (Speidel),  Stephen  J. 
Rogers  (Newhouse),  and  Walter  Benedett 
(Horvitz). 

*  * 

Bouncy  market — Newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  company  stocks  are  the  “in”  thing  on 
Wall  Street,  says  Gannett’s  president,  A1 
Neuharth.  And,  it  might  be  noted,  the 
markets  react  on  the  slightest  provoca¬ 
tion.  Take,  for  example,  the  announcement 
last  week  that  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
would  drop  its  costly  West  magazine. 
Zoom  .  .  .  the  Times-Mirror  Co.  stock 
jumped  two  points.  Next  day  it  settled 
back  two  points  ...  On  the  word  that 
Gannett  directors  were  approving  a  boost 
in  the  dividend  a  market  ticker  flashed 
news  that  GNI  had  gained  3  points,  but  it 
was  in  error.  The  price  dropped  a  fraction 
to  around  $3.5.  Gannett  reached  $41  re¬ 
cently  after  a  two-for-one  split. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Speidel  offering — John  Ben  Snow,  89- 
year-old  dime  store  tycoon  ( Woolworth’s) 
and  cowboy  patron,  will  continue  to  be 
the  No.  1  shareholder  in  Speidel  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  after  a  group  disposes  of 
941,645  shares  in  a  public  offering.  Snow, 
who  helped  the  late  Merritt  Speidel  to 
expand  his  group  from  the  Iowa  City 
Pre.ss-Citizen  and  Chillicothe  Gazette, 
owns  300,000  shares  and  will  sell  45,000 
of  them.  He  will  then  top  the  246,750 
shares  held  by  Charles  H.  Stout,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  prospectus  no  one  person  owns 
more  than  10  percent.  The  company’s  11 
weekday  and  five  Sunday  newspapers  in 
10  cities  accounted  for  $32.4  million  reve¬ 
nue  in  1971  and  net  profit  came  to  $4.5 
million.  It  is  noted  that  the  firm  turned 
the  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record  from  a  loser 
into  a  profitable  operation  in  two  years 
of  ownership. 


Ad  agencies — BBDO  International  Inc., 
parent  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born  advertising  agency,  has  registered 
770,000  shares  for  a  public  offering  on 
behalf  of  stockholders.  BBDO  president 
Tom  Dillon  is  selling  75,000  shares,  hope¬ 
fully  at  $25  a  share.  Dean  Witter  &  Co.  is 
the  underwriter  .  .  .  Wells,  Rich  &  Greene 
Inc.  and  Gardner  Advertising  Agency  of 
St.  Louis  are  discussing  a  deal  in  which 
Gardner  would  become  a  WRG  subsidiary — 
WRG  billings  were  up  to  $88  million  for 
three  fiscal  quarters  this  year,  or  $10 
million  more  than  a  year  ago. 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Slock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 

American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  . 

Capital  Cities  Bdestg.  (NYSE)  . 

ComCorp.  (OTC)  . 

Cowles  Comm  (NYSE)  . 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  . 

Downe  Comm  (OTC)  . 

Gannett  (NYSE)  . 

Harte  Hanks  (OTC)  . 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  . 

Knight  (NYSE)  . 

Lee  Enterprises  (AMEX)  . 

Media  General  (AMEX)  . 

Multimedia  (OTCl 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  . 

Panax  (OTC)  . 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  . 

Ouebecor  . 

Ridder  Publications  (NYSE)  . 

Southam  Press  (CE)  . 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  . 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  . 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  . 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  . 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  . 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  . 

Addressograph  Multi  (NYSE)  . 

Alden  Electronics  (OTC)  . 

Altaic  (OTC)  . 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  . 

Be'key  Photo  (NYSE)  . . 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  . 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  . 

Comouscan  (OTC)  . 

Comsat  (NYSE)  . 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  . 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  . 

Datascan  (OTC)  . 

Dayco  (NYSE)  . 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  . 

Domtar  (AMEX)  . 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  . 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  . 

Eltra  (NYSE)  . 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  . 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  . 

Grace.  W.  R.  (NYSE)  . 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  . 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  . 

Harris  Intertype  (NYSE)  . 

Inmont  (NYSE)  . 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  . 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  . 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  (CE)  . 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  . 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AMEX)  . 

Minnesota  Min.  &  Mfg.  (NYSE)  . 

No.  American  Rockwell  (NYSE)  . 

Photon  (OTC)  . 

Richardson  (NYSE)  . 

Singer  (NYSE) 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  . 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  . 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  . 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  . 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  . 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 

Doremus  (OTC)  . 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  (OTC)  . 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  (NYSE)  . 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  . 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  . 

Needham,  Harper  S  Steers  (OTC)  . 

Ogiivy,  Mather  (OTC)  . 

PKL  Co.  (OTC)  . 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  . 

Tracy-Locke  (OTC)  . 

Wells  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  . 
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World  Champions  team  captain 
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You’ll  score  a  grand  slam  with 
your  readers  if  you  deal  them 
THE  ACES,  the  bridge  column 
that  draws  on  the  experience 
and  knowledge  of  eight  ex* 
perts-six  world  champion 
Aces,  their  captain  and  their 
coach. 

(7  releases  a  week) 
in  camera-ready  copy 

We’ll  rush  samples  on  request. 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  East  42nd  Street  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
(212)  682-3020 


She’s  Provocative... 
She’s  Delightful... 
She’s  Witty... 


She’s  Mary  McGrath— who 
champions  the  woman’s  view¬ 
point,  argues  the  woman’s 
position,  upholds  the  woman’s 
integrity  in . . . 

LIBERATED  WOMAN 

3-times-a-week  column 

Ask  for  samples  today! 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  East  42nd  Street  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
_ (212)  682-3020 
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Women’s  page 

{Conihmcd  from  page  15) 


ready  given  Teen  Challenge  and  Hotline. 
Naturally  we’re  not  out  to  openly  compete 
with  the  general  news  sections;  we  hope 
to  enhance  and  define  what  they  must 
cover  so  leanly. 

True  lost  of  cliango 

“Currently  we’re  kicking  around  titles 
for  the  new  section.  Scene  seems  to  be  the 
most  favored  at  this  point.  It  will  not  be  a 
cut-and-dried  approach,  and  I  hope  never 
pedantic  or  mundane  in  its  voice.  It  will 
be  more  radical,  which  will  lure  the  col¬ 
lege  readers  (and  Bakersfield  is  growing 
steadily  as  a  college  town  with  both  a 
junior  college  and  a  four-year  state 
school),  and  I  hope  I’ll  not  lose  too  many 
past  supporters.  That’s  the  true  test  of 
change.  With  the  change  should  also  come 
a  flow  of  original  local  material  which 
we’ve  lacked  in  the  i)ast. 

“We  have  a  with-it  editorial  top  level. 
Our  paper  as  a  whole  shies  away  from 
‘canned’  services,  including  the  wire  serv¬ 
ices,  whenever  possible.  At  jiresent  most 
of  our  submissions  for  my  section  are 


/  D/DYOU  SWIPE  \ 

?  THE  OFFICE  COPY  } 

0  • 


OF EIP? 


NO, 

I  GET  IT 
AT  HOME. 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION 
TODAY.  JUST  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


Editor  &  Publisher  I 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  * 

Gentlemen:  Please  start  my  subscription  now,  | 
addressed  to:  I 

I 

Name  . • 

Address  . ! 

City . I 

State  .  Zip  .  I 

Company .  I 

Nature  of  Business  .  I 

I 

□  My  remittance  is  enclosed.  I 

$10  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada;  all  other  i 

countries  $25  a  year.  * 


Judy  Clausen 


club-oriented,  but  I’m  looking  forward  to  a 
piece  we’re  doing  on  a  historical  trace  of 
the  Women  Suffragettes.  And  we’re  high 
on  the  National  Organizaton  of  Women 
and  the  National  Political  Women’s  Cau¬ 
cus. 

“By  moving  away  from  Society  per  se 
I’ll  be  able  to  free  some  of  my  people  to 
do  feature  material.  I’m  also  hoping  for  a 
budget  which  will  allow  me  to  pay  a  little 
something  for  excellent  and  creative  local 
columns.  That  goes  hand-in-hand  with  my 
love  for  the  dramatic.  I  w’ant  to  include 
the  performing  arts  with  some  import.” 

I  asked  Judy  what  style  she  liked  in 
writing,  and  she  said,  “After  30  years  of 
reading,  sometimes  at  almost  endless 
stretches.  I’ve  become  quite  partial  to  the 
informality  of  the  conversational  tech¬ 
niques.  That’s  good  journalism.  I’ve 
learned  to  stay  from  anything  which 
smacks  of  posturing. 

.T-grads  need  patience 

“I  think  that’s  my  chief  complaint  with 
the  new  l)rood  coming  out  of  college 
journalism  classes.  They’re  not  getting 
their  basic  training.  One  just  cannot  tackle 
a  professional’s  chair  without  a  strong  ap- 
prenticeshij).  Kids  today  will  not  .settle  for 
anything  less  than  the  top  chair,  and  then 
they  are  bruised  and  cannot  under.stand 
why.  They  come  to  papeis  with  a  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  effect.  They  start  off 
strong  or  with  a  strong  idea  and  turn  it 
into  a  monster.  They  need  to  learn  changes 
in  emphasis:  they  need  to  develop;  they 
need  ))atience. 

“Perhaps  more  than  anything  else  I 
owe  a  sense  of  patience  to  Chet  Shuler.” 
Chet  was  Judy’s  journalism  chairman  at 
Bakersfield  College  and  one  of  the  men 
she  said  had  a  lasting  effect  on  her 
career. 

That  career  has  touched  almost  every 
facet  of  today's  multimedia.  Except  for  a 
brief  respite  while  she  “studied”  her 
former  husband  through  Stanford’s  law 
school  and  gave  him  six  children,  Judy 
has  been  inten.^ely  involved  with  journal¬ 
ism. 

“Stanford  gave  me  a  degree,”  she 
laughed.  “It’s  a  PHT  degree.  It  stands  for 
‘Putting  Hubby  Through.’  In  those  days 
Stanford  passed  them  out  to  us  who  en¬ 
dured.  By  the  time  my  husband  graduated 
I  knew  almost  as  much  law  as  he  did.” 

In  that  sense  Judy  is  closely  attuned  to 
the  universal  pleas  of  women  who  reljel  at 
liaving  to  stand  in  their  husband’s  shad¬ 
ows.  She  didn’t.  “Though  I  admire  that 
kind  of  gumption  in  women,”  she  said.  “It 
takes  a  certain  kind  of  guts  to  be  a  house¬ 
wife  in  the  seventies.” 

High  school  editor 

It  was  guts  that  got  Judy  started  in  the 
business  too.  It  began,  as  it  should,  in 
high  school.  She  was  the  editor  for  the 
East  Bakersfield  High  School  Kernel. 
Fiom  there  she  took  a  jack-of-all-trades 
job  at  the  defunct  Kem  Herald,  published 
by  the  late  John  Lawmaster. 

“I  remember  when  the  place  flooded,” 
Judy  recalled.  “It  was  incredible.  Our  big 
flatbed  was  submeiged,  and  in  those  days 
everything  was  blocked  on  wood  and  had 
warped.  We  had  to  dry  things  out  by 
hand.  The  paper  was  in  shambles,  but  we 
got  it  out  on  time.  As  a  kid  it  was  one  of 
the  proudest  days  of  my  life.” 


After  that  Judy  met  Hollywood’s  Mike 
Frankovitch  and  his  wife,  Billie  Barnes. 
Mike  was  starting  a  paper  at  Minter 
Field  near  Shatter.  It  was  1944,  and  war 
still  hell.  Judy,  who  was  attacked  and 
denounced  from  a  pulpit  once  for  her 
stand  on  a  political  proposition,  went  on  to 
work  as  a  reporter  for  radio  station 
KCOK  in  Tulare  and  as  star  of  her  own 
program  on  Bakersfield’s  KERN. 

At  the  Bakersfield  S’eus-Bidletin,  a 
twice  weekly  throwaway,  Judy  endured  its 
growing  pains  as  editor  and  got  her  feet 
soaked  in  the  moat  that  often  surrounds 
the  Fourth  Estate. 

Her  brood 

Bruce  is  the  oldest  of  her  brood.  He’s  24 
and  studying  for  the  ministry  under  Gar¬ 
ner  Ted  Armstrong  at  Ambassador  Col¬ 
lege.  “He  turned  down  several  fully  paid 
scholarships  to  other  schools  for  his  call¬ 
ing,”  Judy  reflected  proudly.  Brian,  20,  is 
fresh  from  the  Army;  Barry,  18,  studies 
at  Bakersfield  College;  Cathy,  16,  and 
Caroline,  14,  share  the  same  birthdate  as 
well  as  a  love  for  drama;  and  Brett,  13,  is 
in  junior  high  and  wants  to  be  a  musi¬ 
cian. 

I  asked  Judy  if  she  had  an  idol  in  the 
business,  and  she  bloomed  with  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

“I  think  the  rarest  good  luck  of  my  life 
is  to  have  been  a  good  friend  to  Adela 
Rogers  St.  John  and  to  have  spent  so 
much  time  with  her.  We  share  an  infatua¬ 
tion  with  Hearst  and  his  castle,  and  one 
day  I’m  going  to  do  the  book  about  her 
which  continues  to  rage  at  me.” 

I  asked  Judy  if  the  proposed  new 
format  would  change  her  “style.” 

“Good  heavens,  no!  Style  is  inherent. 
It’s  sometimes  a  very  sordid  love  affair 
between  the  mind’s  eye  and  the  job  one 
dearly  loves.  It’s  ME.” 

It  was  a  fitting  juncture  at  which  to 
conclude,  because  Judy  Clausen  is  an  un¬ 
cluttered  woman  who  uses  white  space 
and  border  like  other  women  use  perfume 
or  cologne  ...  for  just  the  right  attack, 
just  the  mood  to  conquer.  She  is  anything 
but  the  stereotyped  women’s  editor. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NE  WSEAPER  APPRAISERS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


CHILimEIS 


TALES  FROM  DR.  A 
Samples  and  rates;  A  VS 
Box  537,  Lebanon,  N.J.  0S833 

EDITORIAE  CARTOOMSrS 

EDITORIAL  CARTOON  and  comment, 
church  directory  illustrations,  horo¬ 
scope,  movie  reviews,  crossword  puzzle, 
humorous  cartoons,  other  quality  fe.a- 
tures  for  the  weekly  editor  (offset 
only).  Prices  for  all  (11)  features 
start  at  $6.50,  based  upon  circulation. 
MARK-MORGAN  SYNDICATED 
FEATURES 

P.O.  Box  995,  Newnan,  Ga.  30263. 
Ph.:  (404)  253-6355 

^'^^'^IwROSCOPES^^^^'^ 


STOCK  MARKET 


;I)AILY  AND  SUNDAY  stock  market 
icharts  used  l)y  such  prestige  papers  as 
WASHINGTON  POST.  DETKOIT 
'FKEE  press.  new  ORLEANS 
iTIMES-PICAYUNE.  both  papers  in 
DALLAS,  and  2R  others.  Not  a  can¬ 
cellation  in  4  years.  $8.50  weekly  min¬ 
imum.  50,000  circulation.  Telephone 
icollect.  (MT)  335-5210.  CARDEN.  Waw- 
yoner  BM^..  Ft,  Worth.  Texas  76102, 


TOISGI  E  /\  CHEEK 

There’s  wit  and  whimsy  in  TONGUE 
IN  CHEEK,  the  weekly  humor  column 
by  a  2T-year-old  pro  novelist  and  fea- 
iture  writer.  Samples,  trial  offer  from 
Piltdown  Features.  3032  Northeast 
iUOth,  Seattle.  Wash.  98125. 


’MARGA  EYES  THE  STARS”  EN- ! 
citing  weekly  horoscope  column  in  over  I 
100  papers.  4  weeks  free  trial.  Queen  i 
City  Publishers,  6541  S.  Pontiac  Ct.,[ 
Englewood,  Colo.  80110. 


HVMOR 

•'GEE  WHIZ.  BOSS”— Weekly  humor 
feature  by  Eleanor  Harris,  nation's 
funniest  gal.  Hilarious  account  of 
swinging  secretary  who  sees  all  liosses 
as  husband  material  and  all  husbands 
as  immaterial.  Now  in  21  newspapers. 
Samples:  Eleanor  Harris,  c/o  Miami 
Review,  P.O.  Box  689,  Miami,  Fla. — 
33101. 


QUIZZES 

NAME  THE  AUTHOR- Brief  daily  ex¬ 
cerpt  from  famous  literary  masterpiece. 
Reader  require<I  to  name  author  and 
title.  Educational,  provocative.  Reader 
participation  feature.  Free  5  day  sam¬ 
ple.  Oxford  Features  25  Azalea  Dr., 
Syosset,  N.Y.  11791. 


TV  EDITORIAL 

IF  YOU  ARE  PRESENTLY  using 
some  kind  of  TV  programming,  our, 
TV  editorial  service  should  be  of  in-' 
terest  to  you.  We  olTer  a  complete  TV 
editorial  service  with  photos,  editorial 
features,  program  highlights,  color 
separations  and  customized  TV  listings 
for  your  area.  All  material  is  justified 
an<l  camera  ready.  Write  Tel-Aire  Pub¬ 
lications.  Inc.,  2112  McKinney  Av., 
.Dallas.  Texas  75201. 


WE  CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  with  a  week- 
ly  TV  Program  Log  complete  with 
network  storylines  and  movie  high¬ 
lights.  Only  stations  viewed  in  your 
area  are  included.  Material  is  sent  to 
you  alreaily  typeset  in  camera-rea<ly 
veloxes,  set  12  pica  measure  and  ar¬ 
rives  in  your  plant  at  your  si>ecified 
deadline.  Our  10  years  experience  pro- 
.diicing  complete  and  accurate  TV  Logs 
speaks  for  itself.  Samples  and  rates. 
Box  940,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


yEW'SPAPER  BROKERS 

.JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER,  BROKER 
Western.  Miil-Western  Newspaiiers 
2231  E.  Unmneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806  ! 

.  i 

BILI,  MATTHEW  COMPANY  ' 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne- 
;rotiations  for  sale  anil  purchase  of 
hiuhest  qualify  daily  an<l  weekly  news- 
liapers  in  the  country.  Before  yon  con-  , 
sider  sale  or  purch:ise  of  a  property,  I 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  fAC  SI3>  733-8053  iiiKhts;  or  i 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33515.  No  ohlii-atioii,  of  course. 

CONEIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  BiiildinR 
WashinKlon,  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 

MEL  HODEI.L.  Broker 
Sales-Appiaiisals-Consiillntion 
I3SS  N.  Euclid.  Upland.  Calif.-9178n 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  hnyers" 
SALES.  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
MontBomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
tliat  laiys  the  iiewspa|>er — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  ami  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  iiersonal  contact 
sellini;- 

LEN  EElGHNEi:  AGENCY 
Box  ISO.  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 

The  DIAL  .ABeiicy,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  411001.  Pli :  349-7422. 
"America's  No.  I  Newsiiai>er  Broker." 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS,  Broker,  now  listinc 
over  200  buyers  lookinK  for  your  daily 
or  top  weekly.  Ridge  Road,  Hardwick, 
Mass.— 01037.  (413)  477-6659. 

Negotiations  for  sales,  iiurchasing,  ap- 
Iiraising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  AS.SO., 
6614  RutKcrs  Street 
Houston,  Texas — 77005 
Ph  (713)  664-9414 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  newspapers, 
magazines;  apt>raisals,  consulting. 
Krehhiel-Bolitho  Newsi)aper  Service. 
Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans.  (316)  342-5280. 

LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for 
your  newspaper.  Newspaper  Service 
Co..  P.O.  Dr.  12128.  Panama  City,  Fla. 


-  IF  YOU  NEED  A  QUALITY  TV  maga- 

*iT  dXIPK  zine  supplement  let  us  show  you  ours. 

_ ^ ._'_J __  Wc  olTer  a  hound  7’4  by  10%  ciuality 

....... ..X  ,,  .  TV  magazine  customized  for  your  news- 

MILLIONS  OP  STAMP  collectors  paper.  We  take  care  of  all  the  editorial 
looking  for  hatest  news  and  commen-  fe:itures.  TV  listings,  printing  and 
tary.  Memlicr  of  all  iihilatelic  press  guarantee  a  profit  before  publication, 
groups,  receive  world  wide  releases.  P'or  further  details  write  Tel-Aire  Puli- 
Weekly  column  $2.  C.aughan.  3540  De-  lications,  Inc.,  2112  McKinney  Av., 
catur  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.Y.  10467.  Dallas,  Texas  75201. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 

Name - 

Address - 


-Zip  Code. 


Authorized  by_ 


Classification 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BlISHSESS  OPPORTl  MTIES 

DUE  IIIEES 

TWO  PROFITABLE  bi-monthly  special 
interest  magazines.  Grossed  over  $74,- 
000  hast  12  months.  Publishers  have 
other  business  interests  and  wish  to 
sell.  $60,000  down,  balance  5  years  at 
6’/*%  interest.  Call  or  write  HOWARD 
CARTER.  (713)  756-3328.  OR  BOX 

328.  CONROE.  TEXAS  77301. 

SPACE  SALESMAN 

If  you  can  sell  space,  regardless  of 
your  background,  newspapers,  mag.a- 
zines.  etc.,  why  work  for  someone  else? 
Join  our  franchise  shopper  organiza¬ 
tion.  We  have  a  number  of  lucrative 
areas  now  available  in  central  Jersey. 
Going  nation-wide  shortly.  Inquiries 
processed  as  they  are  received.  Our  suc¬ 
cessful  format  assures  you  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  own  your  own  business  in 
the  advertising  field,  with  a  tremen¬ 
dous  earning  potential.  Our  employees 
are  aware  of  this  ad.  Address  all  re¬ 
plies  with  a  brief  resume  of  your  back¬ 
ground  to  Box  1312.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Replies  in  strictest  confidence. 


HOTELS.  CRUISES.  AIRLINE  SEATS. 

You  Nomo  it. 

DUE  BILLS 

BARTER  AND  TRADE 

I  ARRANGEMENTS  CLEARING  HOUSE,  INC. 

1 20054  Pacific  Hiway  So.  Seattle.  Wa.  98188| 
(206)878  8800 


MEMOR.WILIA  W  AITED 


DISCARDED  ARCHIVES  of  puhlica-  g 
lions:  news  photos,  art  work,  cartoons,  m  To  Run: 
lil>raries.  letters  from  readers,  etc.  Co-  = 
hasco,  321  Broadway,  New  York  N.Y.  = 

10007.  I  m  P  pacp  mr 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
lun: - Weeks - Till  Forbidden 


WILL  BUY  entertainment  pages  from 
large  dailies,  1930-1954.  Also  movie 
press  books.  Box  1327.  Station  A,  To¬ 
ronto,  Canada. 


I  Please  indicate  eji^t  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear. 

1  Mail  to:  editor  &  publisher  •  aso  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 
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^^:W  SPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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MACJHNERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSiyC  ROOM 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
l^RESSES^l^iAi  HINER 1 


GULF  COAST  WEEKLY  for  sale.  Cir- 
dilation  2,000.  Will  sell  for  less  than 
KPoss.  Box  1322,  £<iitor  &  Publisher. 

QUALITY  NEWSPAPER  COMPANY 
serving?  suburban  north  Jersey  com¬ 
munities  for  00  years.  Sound  business 
ft»r  workinjr  management.  Publishinjj, 
no  printing?.  Circulation  10.000.  Own¬ 
ers  retiring?.  Will  finance.  Box  1337, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 

ZONE  2  WEEKLY  SUBURBAN  group 
in  high  income  area.  Cold  type  equip¬ 
ment,  no  press.  1972  well  over  last 
year.  Profitable.  Asking  $175,000. 
terms.  W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co.,  National 
Press  Bldg,  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

TLORIDA  WEEKLY,  well  established 
in  large  metropolitan  area,  $12,000. 
Ulexible  terms.  B«)X  1234,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

AVAILABLE 

Newspapers,  radio,  TV,  CATV,  banks, 
saving  &  loans.  Write  fully: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  54  Wheaton,  III.  60187 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Kales 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  with  order! 


4-w«ks 

$1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

3-«vctl(S 

$1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2-whI(S 

$1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

l-w«k 

$1.40  per  line. 

Cuiint  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (No  abbreviations) 
Add  50c  (or  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Oo  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  ‘help  wanted' 
advertisements  until  direct  request  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

I  Remittance  should  accompany  clas¬ 
sified  copy  when  tubmitted  unless 


credit  has  been  established.! 

4-wcehs  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3-wetks  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

I  week  $1.90  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  cliaracters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (No  abbreviations) 

Add  SOc  tor  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

PLEASE  INDICATE  EXACT  CLASSI¬ 
FICATION  IN  WHICH  AD  IS  TO 
APPEAR. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  time 
Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ay...  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 
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SEACOAST  WEEKLY 

Exclusive  fiebl,  olTset,  |>erfect  climnte, 
rupicl  growth  record,  premium  price. 
$45,000  down,  terms.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker.  2234  E.  Romeya 
Dr..  Anaheim.  Calif.  92806. 

WEEKLY  in  Southern  New  England. 
Paid  circulation,  money  maker,  estab¬ 
lished.  Box  1279,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KIN(;  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Uoothills  Rd.,  Goklen,  Colo.  80401. 
(.'103)  279-6345 


n  AMijn 

TRADE  PAPER  OR  WEEKLY  subur- 
1  an  paper  or  group,  established  and 
profitable,  by  financially  qualifier!  and 
e\i>erienced  buyer.  Box  1288,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

\VK  HAVE  QUALII'IEI)  IlUYEILS  for 
ila  les  and  large  weeklies.  Informal 'on 
sti'ictly  conbdential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPEILS.  INC. 

P.O.  Bon  490,  (unlsden.  Ala.  35902 
Ph:  (205)  .546-3356 

ANGLO-JEWISH  WEEKLY  wantejl  by 
qualified  buyer.  Will  consider  either 
outright  purchas«»  or  iiartnership.  Write 
Box  1295,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRiyTERS  If  AM  El) 

PKINTEKS  WANTED 
General  printers  needc^d  for  24  and  32 
page  paste-lnmnd  booklet,  trim  to  8’\" 
.\  10*s".  on  newsprint  and/or  coated 
stock.  4-color  process  capability.  Please 
send  press  specifications  (Zones  1,2,3 
and  4)  to  Richard  Secrest.  DeKalb 
Countv  Press  P.O.  Box  248,  DeKalb. 
III.  60115. 


ri  nucATioys  for  sale 

TWO-MAN  TEAM,  we  are  trying  to 
launch  2  publications  in  Australia,  and 
\\<*  have  6  magazines  in  U.J^.,  far  more 
than  two  men  can  handle.  So  we  want 
to  disikose  of  new  magazine,  ROCK- 
HOl.’ND.  with  $1,000,000  potential  f<»r 
$55,000.  Pay  $15,000  down,  balance  in 
5  years  at  6*-,C/j  interest.  Call  or  write 
HOWARD  CARTER.  (713)  756-3328, 

OR  BOX  32h.  CONROE.  TEXAS  77301. 


MACniNKRY  &  SUPPLIES 
(OLD  TYPE 


NEW  qn  PAGE  CATAI.GG  from 
.•\mfrica‘s  leiulinu  distributor  of  cold 
tyiic  iiastc-up  supplies  and  e<iuipment. 
Hunilreds  of  items,  illustrated.  \vit)i 
quantity  prices.  For  your  free  eopy, 
call  or  write: 

MIDWEST  PUHLI.'qilEK.S 
.SUPPLY  COMPANY 
•16IU  N.  Olcott  .\ve. 

Uhicaco,  III.  GiMi.'ili 
CiUi)  8GT-4G1C. 


LOMrosiyc  room 


1  PHOTON  713-10  and  2  Photon  2O0-B 
phot<»-typesetlers  in  excellent  conilition. 
Will  demonstrate.  Sacrifice.  Ph :  (414) 
231-3800  Monday-Friday  9AM-5PM. 

FOR  SALE,  at  a  bargain,  complete  hot 
type  setup  for  a  daily  newspaper,  by 
item  or  in  lots,  available  soon.  Lot  in¬ 
cludes  13  linecasting  machines  (5 
t'oriats)  complete  with  TTS  oinuating 
units,  magazines  and  fonts;  two  Lud- 
lows  with  fonts,  F71rod,  Compugrapbic 
Justnpe  Jr..  Vandercook  page  prexjf 
press,  Wesel  powered  galley  prwf 
press.  4  Fairchild  standard  iH*rforators, 
two  full  page  powered  storage  cabinets, 
20  turtles,  saws,  many  other  items.  Tell 
us  what  you  need:  we  probably  have  it. 
Write  Kankakee  Daily  Journal.  8  Dear- 
iKirn  Square,  Kankakee,  Illinois  or 
phone  (815)  933-7711. 

.1 USTOWRITERS  Large  selertion  of 
e\<‘ellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
I  for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
I  Wise.,  ami  18  W  22  N.Y.C.  lOOlO 


1  PHOTON  713-10  Model  TCM  31-B 
with  Photo  Unit:  2  Photon  200-B  Photo- 
Tyjiesetteis  with  all  accessories.  All  in 
excellent  condition.  Make  offer.  Write 
or  phone  D.C.  Rowley,  Star-Beacon, 
Ashtabula,  Ohio  44004.  (216)  998-2323. 

ALL  PRICED  TO  SELL  Immediately- 
Econolith  Plate  Maker,  stamlard;  Tele¬ 
type  setter  ATF  8  and  10  pt.  :  Proof 
Dryer,  standard  size:  Schaffer  large 
waxer  pw  752  model:  Arkay  F  186 
Print  Dryer:  Minlel  720  Heatlliner. 
Write  P.O.  Box  423,  VV’est  Haven, 
Conn.  06516,  or  phone  (203)  933-1000. 

MERGANTHALER  LINOFILM  “Super 
Quick”  jkhototypesetter.  4-grid  ma¬ 
chine.  35  grids  included.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition.  priced  for  quick  sale.  Call  Pro- 
iluction  Tyi>e  (214)  634-2460. 

HIGHLY  PRODUCTIVE  200B  Photon 
available  in  Octolker.  Parts  and  spare 
disc  included.  C.  Landis,  The  Bulletin, 
1526  Hill  St.,  Bend,  Ore.  97701. 

HARRIS  INTERTYPE  MONARCH 
“3.5079  with  two  crown  90  channel 
magazine.  Interty|>esetter  console  for 
tape  only.  No  keylkoard.  star  quad<ler. 
automatic  ejector.  6  |K>cket  mold.  8  and 
5Lj  |x)int  fonts.  Bought  in  1965. 
Harris  Intertype  Monarch  ±33360,  two 
90  channel  Crown  magazines,  star 
quadder,  TTS  55,  automatic  ejeettir,  6 
pocket  molds.  8  and  5*5  pt.  fonts. 
Bought  in  1967. 

Harris  Intertype  G44  with  four  main 
and  4  side  magazines.  6  mobl.  auto¬ 
matic  ejector  system,  mechanical  dual 
luadder. 

Gone  offset  .  .  .  make  an  offer. 

W.  Paul  Harris  P.O  Box  419,  THE 
CLEARWATER  SUN.  Clearwater. 
Florida.  Phone:  (813)  447-6431. 

J  L  S  rO  W R  ITERS,  rvbiiill  by  I  rideri 
trained  peisoniiel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters-  Input  units 
for  comiiuters.  FHN  Business  Proilucts. 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
08():;i  fAC  609)  428-322.3 

LEITZ  ENLARGER  FOf'OMAT  llC 
like  new.  Advanr€»<l  optical  and  me¬ 
chanical  design.  Phone  (414)  231-3800 
Monday  thru  Friday  9AM-5PM. 

ALL  MODEI.S 

Linotypes  —  I  nterlypes —  Liidlows 
IMMNTCRAIT  RFPRESEN  TA  11 VES 
136  Cluirch  Street.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 


FILM  FROI.ESSORS 


LogE  LD-24  film  processor,  loaded  with 
options,  very  good  condition.  $x,750. 
PAKO  (i2l-l  film  processor,  very  good 
condition.  $7,250.  O.N.E..  P.O.  Box 

226,  Nc^rcross,  (ia.  30071.  Ph :  (401) 

^l^-6550. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 


.SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl,  i^ublish- 
ers’  Supply  tNAPSCO).  Berlin.  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  lOOIO. 


URBANITE  QUARTER  FOLDER.  Will 
guarantee,  like  new.  Box  1087,  Editor 
&  Publisher  or  call  (312)  738-1200. 

NEWSPAPER  WEB  OFFSET  presses, 
new  and  used;  rebuilt  and  guaranteed: 
installation  and  service.  New:  Econ- 
O-Web  perfecting  presses,  full  litho 
color  decks  and  the  unique  4-color 
unit,  all  adaptable  to  any  22%"  cut¬ 
off  i>ress.  Designed  and  manufactured 
by  Web  Press  (Torp.,  200  S.W.  Michi¬ 
gan.  Seattle.  WA  98106.  Call  Tim  York 
(206)  762-6770. 

URBANITE  SATELLITE  3-color  unit. 
3  years  old.  Box  1151,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  or  call  (312)  738-1200. 

R-UNIT  GOSS 

DOUBLE  WIDTH  LE'IT'ERPRESS 
22Va''  Cutoff  90*  Plate  Stagger 
(Jeared  for  50.000  IPH 
6  Units  Anti-Friction  design 
2  Half  Decks  MARK  I  DESIGN 
2  Units,  1  Half  Deck  and  Double  Color 
Hump  MARK  II  DESIGN 
One  double  folder  and  one  single  folder 
each  ec|uipp<*cl  with  skip  slitters  and 
double  up|>er  formers. 

Heeds  and  Tensions 
Olfered  complete  at  bargain  prices 
or  can  }>e  split. 

Available  by  January  1.  1973 
('an  still  l>e  seen  on  eilition 
Call,  write  or  wire: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
1720  Cherry  St..  Kansas  City,  Mo.  61108 
(816)  221-9060 

FAIIUTIILD  (X)LOR  KING-4  units 
complete  with  half  and  quarter.  <louble 
parallel  folder,  sheeter.  Box  865,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  or  call  (312)  738-1200, 


TENAKILL  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Successors  fo 

Ben  Shulman  Associates  Inc. 

1183  West  Side  Avenue 
Jersey  City.  N.J.  07306 
Tel:  (201)  792-6353— (201 )  792-6452 

COTTRELL  V-22 

2  units,  manufactured  1964, 
with  half  and  quarter  page 
folder,  rollstands,  drive,  etc. 
Excellent  price. 


M.VUHINKKY  &  SUI’PLIKS 
If  AM  El)  TO  RlIY 

U.'4KD  MODKL  2'27  MUKLLEK  insort- 
iiirr  m.'iotiine  with  jacket  and  3  heads 
must  Ike  in  gofxl  condition.  Reply  to 
R.  Hanes.  Contra  Costa  Times.  P.O. 
Box  5q*'8.  Walnut  (Veek,  Calif.  94596. 


MIS(  ELLA^EOl  S 

COMPLPjTE  newspaiH‘r  letteriuess 
iHiuipmont  available  Janunry.  All  or 
part,  .'^ee  it  now  in  i>nHlu<tion.  m;ike 
ofTer.  Kansan,  Newton,  Kans.  67114. 


OFFICE  m.u  iiim:ry 


NCR  ELE('TRON!C  acctninling  system. 
Complete  with  card  reader  and  cani 
punch.  120  totals.  Can  be  used  as  con¬ 
sole  for  hard  eopy  jmsting  or  as  card  in, 
card  out  system.  Will  sell  all  or  part. 
$T50q.  Call  Mr.  Clemens  (415)  454-3020. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

j  NOW  .STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices —lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  rvrite: 

I  PORTAGE  (2IG)  929-44.G.i 

1  Box  5500,  Akron,  O'hio  44313 


UIRCtrLAR  PRINTER  wants  to  buy 
high  speed  web  offset  printing  units. 
Write  Box  1319,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


MAX.-iPAl’KIt  SKKVIULS 
A I)  f  ER  tisim;  dispa  Tcn 

DLSPATCH  PROBLEM.S?  HANsystem 
has  solving  them  for  years.  -3444 

(Country  Cluh  Dr.,  Medina,  OH  442C6. 

T//a?|yT7l77r>,\  PROMOTlOy 

"c^RE^^pici ALTY 

NEW.'JPAPER  CIRCULATION 
When  anil  Where  You  Want  It 
Talk  to  the  man  that  trained  the 
exports. 

R.  C.  Circulation  Co. 

Raymond  Columhia  and 
Arthur  Striplin»r 
1202-11  Carriaite  House  Lane 
Gastonia,  N.C. 

Ph:  (704)  865-6636 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  September  2,  1972 


^^:WSPAPKK  SEHVICES 
^^PRES^ENGimE^ 


HELP  WANTED 
^URCUI^ATloi^ 


HELP  WANTED 
ImPLAY^nVERTlSIIW 


HELP  WANTED 

TiispiJ^Y^AiivliKnsi^ 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING  REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
E\|>ert  Service  -World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.J. — 07307 
(AC  201)  G59-688S 


PUKSS  TIME  avaieahee 

SIX  (G)  UNIT  GOSS  Community  olTsct- 
ipiality  printinK.  with  suburban  folder. 
Capable  of  printintj  24  pace  standard 
or  48  tabloid  liases  at  18,000  i>er  hour. 
Reasonable  rates.  Contact  Ron  Mois- 
sinac  (201)  340-9090.  The  Reporter. 

9<i0  Fischer  Blvd.,  Toms  River.  N.J. 
087,73. 


PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE 
Also  Compitte  Compotition 
and  Make-up  facihttes 
6-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
Suburban  and  Community  folders  cap¬ 
able  of  printing  'H  standard  and  48 
tabloid  paites;  collating;  facilities. 
Goo<l  press-time  available  every  day 
including  Wednesday.  Bob  Schultz 
(AC  201)  647-1180.  Recorder  Publish- 
ing  Co.,  Stirling,  N.J, 


Help 

Wanted . . . 


ADMIMSTRiTIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER- -Sharp,  e.\|>cri. 
en<‘e<L  Excellent  opportunity  on  .lOM 
Zone  5  weekly  multiple  in  mi<lst  of 
rapid  growth.  Box  1300,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


(lOOl)  OPPOUTUNITY  for  supervisor, 
3  Ohio  weeklies.  General  business,  edi¬ 
torial.  atlvertising  background.  Im- 
metliate.  Box  1330,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


(inClJL  ATIO^ 

TAKE  CHARGE  PERSON  on  the  way 
up  for  home  delivery  nrea  manager. 
Six-day  morning,  new  i>osition.  Send 
complete  resume,  accomplishments  and 
salary  requirements  in  first  letter.  Box 
129H.  I-Vlitor  &  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  experienced  dis¬ 
trict  manager  (l>oy  o|>eration)  wh(»  has 
ability  to  move  up  in  an  aggressive, 
growing  morning  operation.  New 
plant,  modern,  computerized  mail- 
room.  S16r»  a  week  salary  +  l>onuses. 
Fringes,  Blue  Cross,  free  life  insur¬ 
ance,  company  paid  retirement  and 
paid  vacation.  Car  furnished  for  busi¬ 
ness  and  i>ersonal  use.  Plenty  of 
l>enutiful  fresh  ocean  air  to  breathe. 
Call  Joseph  L.  Younghloo<l.  (fiOO)  34.")- 
1111  days,  or  927-6228  evenings. 


ARE  YOU  AN  EXPERIENCED  district 
man  on  a  metropolitan  or  medium  dally 
who  is  ready  to  move  up  to  circulation 
manager  on  a  20.000  combination  in 
Zone  3  ?  If  so,  send  full  resume  to  Box 
1275,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISTRICT  MANAGERS  wanted  for 
route  development  in  suburban  expan¬ 
sion  program  on  medium  sized  aDer- 
noon  daily.  If  you*ve  got  what  it  takes 
we  have  a  plan  that  can  help  you  l>e- 
come  a  circulation  manager  within  36 
months.  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  get  out  of  the  rut  and  move  ahead 
fast.  Starting  salary  to  $188  plus  ex¬ 
cellent  benefits.  Send  resume  to  Bill 
Cullen.  CM,  The  Daily  Journal,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  N.J.  07207. 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAG- 
EU — ()p|K)rtunity  knocking  for  an  en¬ 
ergetic  circulator  who  is  probably  a 
No.  2  person  on  a  small  daily  or  a 
supervisor  on  a  large  daily.  ()ur  ex¬ 
panding  circulation  department  is  in 
need  of  an  aggressive  hard  working  as¬ 
sistant  who  is  strong  on  carrier  pro¬ 
motion  and  well  versed  in  all  phases 
of  circulation.  Starting  salary  $150. 
Send  your  resume  to<lay  to  Paul  Gaz¬ 
away,  Concord  Monitor,  Concord  N.H, 
03301. 


I  NEED  A  COMBINATION  of  desk 
and  leg  person.  I  am  looking  for  a 
top  quality,  total  commitment  type  per¬ 
son.  district  manager  possibly  boxe<l 
in  on  some  metro.  Located  in  central 
New  York  Finger  Lakes  resort  area. 
Opportunity  unlimited.  Forward  re¬ 
sume  by  return  mail,  please.  Refer¬ 
ences  will  l>e  checked.  Our  employees 
know’  of  this  ad.  Convince  me  by  writ¬ 
ing  Jim  Amlerson,  Circulation  Director, 
Citizen  Advertiser,  25  Dill  St.,  Auburn, 
N.Y.  13021. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  10,000 
<laily  in  New  Mexico.  WoubI  consider 
bringing  in  District  Manager  for  the 
job.  Write,  giving  complete  resume  on 
past  exi>erience,  salary  re<iuircments. 
etc.,  to  Scott  Fischer,  Publisher.  Clovis 
News-Journal  P.  O.  Box  1689,  Clovis, 
N.M.  88101. 


CIRCULATlOy  SALES 

PRESTIGE  ORGANIZATION  seeks  the 
services  of  a  circulation  travelling  sales 
representative,  due  to  continued  expan¬ 
sion.  The  work  is  intriguing,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  challenging,  the  i>otential  re¬ 
wards  are  exciting.  If  you  think  you 
can  sell  to  circulation  people,  then  sell 
us  on  your  talents,  your  confidence, 
your  exi>erience.  Position  pays  salary  -F 
expenses  against  commission  -f-  bonuses. 
Area  5.  Box  1261,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISIISG 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  Salesman 
for  10.000  circulation  daily  in  New 
Mexico.  Write,  giving  complete  resume 
on  past  experience,  salary  re<iuirements. 
elc..  to  Scott  Fischer,  Publisher,  Clovis 
News-Journal.  P.  ().  Box  1689,  Clovis. 
HSIOI. 


COMPOSiyC  ROOM 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  Hot 
metiil  and  cold  type.  Knowledgeable, 
mature  and  e.xperienced  in  new  proc¬ 
esses  and  in  cost  reduction.  Suburban 
area.  Eastern  United  States.  Reply  to 
Bo.\  1270,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSITION  SUPERVLSOR  —  E.x- 
perience  in  computerized  phototyiie  and 
paste-up  area.  Capable  of  manattinK  de¬ 
partment  from  mark-up  and  dispatch 
to  final  paste-up  of  mechanical  art. 
Write  fully  for  this  important  posi¬ 
tion.  Box  6063,  Providence.  R,  I.  02904. 


DISPLAY  WVERriSiyG 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESPER- 
SON  for  The  Houston  Post,  the  South¬ 
west’s  leading  morning  newsp.'iper.  This 
is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  sales¬ 
person  now  in  a  smaller  market  or 
one  who  desires  challenge  in  one  of 
the  most  competitive  markets  in  the 
United  States.  A  minimum  of  two  years 
experience  is  reciuired.  The  job  also 
requires  the  ability  to  work  quickly 
and  efficiently  under  pressure.  We  pay 
well  and  offer  a  uni(iue  bonus  system 
which  depends  upon  your  achievements 
and  no  one  else’s.  We  also  believe  in 
promotion  by  ability;  for  example,  the 
Retail  Advertising  management  group 
averages  35  years  of  age  with  one  mem- 
I>er  under  30.  If  you  seek  to  lironden 
your  experience  in  what  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  dynamic  markets  to¬ 
day,  write  us  now. 

The  Houston  Post.  Personnel  Dept., 
4747  Southwest  Freeway.  Houston, 
Texas  77001 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


AD. 

DIRECTOR 

Fairly  satisfied  where  you  are.  but  not 
enough  scope  for  your  ability’ 

Why  not  be  our  Advertising  Director’ 
We  re  looking  for  a  man  or  woman, 
experienced  in  sales  and  administration, 
who  can  lead  our  sales  force  to  the  top  of 
our  wealthy,  rapidly  growing  suburban 
market  and  then  help  us  work  out  our 
diversification  program  We  want  some 
one  with  leadership  abilities,  admimstra 
five  and  priority  setting  skills,  and  the 
capacity  to  represent  our  top  award  win 
ning  group  at  senior  management  levels 
Our  new.  52.000  square  foot  building 
with  computerised  typesetting  and  offset 
press  equipment  gives  you  all  the  hard 
ware  needed,  and  our  editorial  product  is 
consistently  top  rate 

All  that  s  needed  is  your  skill,  creativi 
ty.  and  sense  of  chalfenge 

Salary’  Open,  but  we  re  not  afraid  of 
spending  money  to  make  money 
Write  to  Philip  H  Power  Publisher 


Observer  Newspapers,  Inc 

36251  Schoolcrah  Road 
Livoma  Michigan  48150 


ASSISTANT  AD  DIRECTOR  for  fast 
growing,  financially  sound,  suburban 
Dallas  weekly  group.  All  six  of  our 
display  salesmen  earn  in  five  figures. 
Great  opportunity  with  future.  Write 
Ad  Director,  P.O.  Box  938,  Carrollton. 
Texas  75006. 


SALES  MANAGER 

for  large  East  Coast  weekly  chain, 
grossing  more  than  most  non-metro 
dailies.  We  are  looking  for  a  person 
with  in-depth  experience  in  sales,  sales 
promotion  and  the  ability  to  lead  an<l 
direct  sales  personnel. 

Must  have  had  previous  experience, 
preferably  as  advertising  manager  for 
sizable  operation. 

This  is  a  rare  opportunity!  Substantial 
salary  commensurate  with  ability  and 
responsibility.  Attriu’live  incentive  plan. 
If  you  are  ready  and  able  to  go,  this 
is  it!  Area  1.  Write  Box  1266.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  top- 
notch  display  salesman  strong  on  sales 
and  layout  to  service  new  and  estab¬ 
lished  accounts  for  offset  paper.  Must 
have  marketing  orientation.  a<lminis- 
trativo  ability  and  promotion  skills. 
Job-hopi)ers  please  don’t  apply!  Write 
Mr.  Signer,  913  S.  Florida  Ave.,  Lake¬ 
land,  Fla.  33803  or  Ph :  (813)  688-8508. 


AD  SALESMAN 

We  have  an  opening  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  d’Splay  advertising  salesman. 
We  v/ant  an  aggress’ve.  idea  person 
w'th  solid  sales  ability.  Good  future 
with  management  development  pos¬ 
sibilities.  We  offe»*  base  pay  plus 
commission,  car  allowance  and  life, 
medical  and  retirement  benefits. 
Write  in  detail  and  submit  layouts, 
photo,  references  to  Tod  Crittenden, 
Advertising  Manager,  The  Grand 
Island  Daily  Independent,  Box  1208, 
Grand  Island,  Nebraska. 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  September  2,  1972 


RETAIL  AD  MANAGETl  with  leader- 
ship  and  sales  skills  needed  for  31,000 
northern  Illinois  daily.  Want  ]>orson 
who  can  increase  volume  of  an  already 
high  volume  operation.  Excellent  mar¬ 
ket,  fine  community,  goofl  facilities. 
Send  all  details  and  salary  rerpiire- 
ments  to  Box  1291,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES  po¬ 
sition  available  with  the  progressive 
anil  successful  LAS  VEGAS  REVIEW- 
JOURNAL.  Requires  minimum  of  2 
years  successful  ad  sales  experience. 
Modern  offset  operation,  new  plant, 
part  of  the  DONREY  MEDIA  GROUP. 
Excellent  compensation  and  benefit 
package.  Rei)ly  in  confidence  to:  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  Las  Vegas  Review- 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  70,  Las  Vegas.  Nev. 
89101. 


EI)ITORI.4L 

COPY  EDITOR 

New  York  state  daily  seeking  copy 
editor  already  based  in  state.  Goo<l 
salary,  working  conditions  and  benefits. 
Excellent  area  to  live.  One  of  the 
fastest  growing  groups  in  country.  Box 
1316,  Editor  &  PuVilisher. 

NATIONWIDE  GROUP  Frequent  op¬ 
portunities  all  phases  of  daily  editorial 
operations.  Send  resume,  detail  inter¬ 
ests.  Box  1285,  Exlitor  &  Publisher, 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  27,000  upstate 
New  York  morning  paper.  Skilled 
writer,  columnist,  desk  experience 
necessary.  Advancement  opportunities 
locally  and  in  group.  Box  1259,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

TEXAS  PAPER.  36,000  circulation, 
nceils  deskman-reporter  and  general  as¬ 
signments  reporter.  Both  must  be  ex- 
periencefl,  competent.  Contact  Mann¬ 
ing  Exlitor,  The  Odessa  American,  Box 
29r)2.  Odessa,  Texas  79760. 

OXCE  IN  A  LIFE  TIME 
OPPORTUNITY 

TAKE-CHARGE  EDITOR  needed  by 
aggressive  New  Jersey  weekly  hoping 
to  become  a  daily  in  the  near  future. 
Applicants  should  Ik?  first  rate  writers 
who  can  eilit.  write  good  heads  anil 
layout  pages  with  skill  and  imagina¬ 
tion.  Reply  with  complete  confidence  to 
Box  1290,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  REPORTER  Reliable  go 
getter,  strong  on  local,  good  refer¬ 
ences.  Promising  future  for  right  per¬ 
son  with  growing  South  Florida  daily. 
New  offset  plant,  top  locale.  Box  1296, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

UEPORTFJR  General  assignments.  Re¬ 
liable  self-starter,  solid  references: 
capable  of  moving  up  with  fast  grow¬ 
ing  small  daily.  New  plant,  idea!  lo¬ 
cation.  Contact  at  once:  Thomas 
Hayer,  Assoc.  Editor.  Naples  Daily 
News.  Naples,  Fla.  33940.  Phono  (813) 
619-3161. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Metropolitan  AM  daily  is  seeking  ex- 
periencefl  copy  editor  with  training  or 
interest  in  telegraph  desk.  Present  top 
minimum  salary  exceeils  $13,500  per 
year.  Generous  emjiloyee  benefits.  Es¬ 
tablished  Midwest  publisher.  Give  de¬ 
tails  of  education  and  work  experience 
in  first  letter  to  Box  1311,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  small  Ohio 
offset  daily.  Experience  in  news  evalua- 
tion,  page  layout,  immeiliate  opening. 
Phone  Iklitor,  Gallon  Inquirer,  (419) 
468-1117. 

CITY  EDITOR — Backup  to  editor, 
south  central  Pennsylvania  15.000  PM 
ilaily.  Immcnliate  ojiening.  Write  Box 
1297,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR 

Part-time  for  rapidly  growing  indus¬ 
trial  publication.  Chicago  west  suburb 
locaton.  Ex|>erience  in  communicating 
safety  proc^ures  esiiecially  desirable. 
Flexible  working  hours.  Resumes  to  Box 
1336,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
^PROMOTION 


COPY  EDITOR 

We  need  an  exi)erience<I,  versatile  copy  I 
editor  with  mature  judjrmcnt  on  the  i 
metro  desk  of  our  75,000  afternoon 
<laily  in  Zone  2.  If  you  can  edit,  write  , 
heads  and  lay  out  papes  with  , 
skill  and  imavrination.  send  your  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1103,  E<litor  &.  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR,  strong  on  layout,  or- 
panization  of  local  coverage,  able  to 
train  younp  staff.  For  six-day  morninp, 
over  2r>,000  circulation.  Zone  2.  Box 
1200.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TAKE  CHXRGE  NEWSMAN— Editor- 
reporter.  thotoprapher  for  8,000  cir¬ 
culation  Northern  Illinois  bi-weekly  in 
city  of  20,000.  Good  T>ay,  lil»eral  lione- 
lits.  Prefer  experience^l  J-school  prad- 
uate.  Seiui  resume  with  salary  re<iuire- 
ments  to  Box  12S2.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  ^JDITOR — Capable  professional 
who  cm  swinp  to  wire  desk  and  ad- 
vanee  to  slot  by  .January,  1^73.  Imivcn- 
sity  city  159,000  population.  Work  with 
appressive.  creative  news  sfafT.  Im¬ 
mediate  openinp.  Salary  dependent  upon 
experience.  Sen<l  resume  to  (lillK*rt 
Savery.  News  E<litor.  Lincoln  Journal. 
P.O.  Box  SIO'^O,  Lincoln.  Neb.  68501. 

AWARD  WINNING  DAILY  Women’s 
F«*ature  Section  seeks  writer  who  can 
m.'ikc  jK'ople  ;ind  subjects  c<»ine  alive. 
Mvist  ]to  top  pnxiucer.  .Mso  have  spot 
for  experiencetl  journalist  as  e<litor’s 
.assistant.  Must  have  ide.as,  enthusi.asm 
and  U*a«lership  jxitential.  Zono  4.  Re¬ 
sume  an<l  clips  to  Box  1299,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

nVO  REPORTERS.  SPORTS  WRITER 
lookinp  to  b(*come  sports  editor.  Three 
jobs  start  at  excellent  salary.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  daily.  Send  resume.  Box  1265, 
fJditor  &  Publisher. 

SOUTH  FLORIDA 

Copy  cxlitor  who  can  professionally  e<lit 
local  copy  and  layout  attractive  papes 
«»n  our  AM  daily.  At  baist  2  years  cur¬ 
rent  experience.  Must  have  iK>tential  to 
.adv.ance  an<l  direct  others.  Resume  and 
salary  history  to  Box  1341  Elitor  & 
Ihiblisher. 

OHIO  DAILY  seeks  exi>erienced  copy 
editor.  Full  ranpe  of  eilitinp.  hea<llines, 
layout.  Responsible  position:  competi- 
tive  salary.  Box  1329.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

STRONG  ON  P'EATl'RES? 
W<mien’s  Department  needs  competent 
writer  with  exi>erience  in  all  tyi>es  of 
reporting  and  make-up.  Morninp.  eve- 
ninp  and  Sunday  in  fast  prowinp  area. 
Gjrculation  96,00f».  Sc*nd  resume.  clii>s, 
pay  requirements  to  Nicholas  M.  Fell- 
Tn.an,  I*ei*sr)nnol,  I'he  Daily  Pn*ss,  Inc., 
7505  Warwick  Blvd.  Newport  News, 
Va.  23607. 

WOMEN’S  DEPARTMENT  writer  for 
South  Florida  PM.  Some  experience 
helpful  but  not  man<latf)ry.  Imnuxliate. 
Write  Box  i:n4,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


THE  LOUISVILLE  TIMES 

One  of  the  country’s  leading  after¬ 
noon  newspapers  is  expanding  its 
staff.  We  need: 

2  competent  copy  editors  with 
at  least  2  or  3  years  experience 
on  quality  newspapers 
A  writer  for  SCENE,  our 
Saturday  afternoon  magazine 
section. 

All  resumes  should  include  refer¬ 
ences  and  if  possible  clips. 

Send  resumes  to: 

Michael  J.  Davies 
Managing  Editor 
The  Louisville  Times 
Louisville,  Ky.  40202 
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PRO  FOOTBALL  WRITER 
We're  bxrkinjr  for  a  pro  football  writer 
with  a  flair,  someone  who  can  pive  us 
a  mapazine  touch  hut  still  meet  news¬ 
paper  deadlines.  This  is  a  great  oi>-  | 
portunity  in  one  of  the  nation’s  larpest 
cities.  Send  resume  and  writinp  sam-  ' 
pies  to  Box  1309,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

STAFF  WRITER/ REPORTER,  with 
editinp  skills,  for  associate  editor  posi¬ 
tion  on  reform-oriented.  bay-o|>erated,  . 
we<‘kly.  national  Catholic  newspaper. 
Experience  important,  some  backpround 
in  relipious  issues  preferred.  This  is 
,an  oiH*ninp  for  an  appressive  self- 
.‘itartAM*  stronply  inc]ine<I  toward  news. 
spe<‘irtcally  toward  news  of  the  inter¬ 
action  of  relipion  and  the  world,  and 
the  ethical  dimensions  of  secular  is¬ 
sues.  Must  1)0  willinp  to  participate 
fully  in  all  editorial  functions,  and 
nuist  welcome  the  opportunity  for  na¬ 
tional  exposure  in  the  hiphest  quality 
newspaiH'r  in  a  specializetl  publishinp 
field,  (iccasional  travel,  pood  frinpes. 
Send  samples  of  writinp,  resume  and 
minimum  salary  ivquirt‘ments  to:  Man- 
apinp  Editor,  National  Catholic  Re¬ 
porter.  P.O.  Box  281,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  61141. 

(iHOWING  18.000  PM  in  pleasant  up¬ 
per  South  university  city  of  38,0o0  has 
openinp  for  seasonixl  reporter  to  l)e<‘f 
up  coverape  by  younp,  appressive  stall. 
Mod<*rn  offset  plant,  pood  workinp  con¬ 
ditions.  frinpes.  J-depree.  desk  ability 
preferable.  Salary  open.  Box  1305,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  I'ublisher. 

VIRGINIA  DAILY  needs  nunilter  one 
person  to  take  charpe  of  satellite  week¬ 
ly.  Box  1313,  Etiitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE 
Lookinp  for  your  community? 

We  think  the  (*ditorial  pape  e<litor  has 
to  call  his  community  home;  to  Ik* 
concerne<l  with  it:  to  understand  view 
IK)ints.  desires  and  tra<litions  of  the 
|K‘opie  in  the  iirea:  to  lie  well  known 
by  those  who  plan  and  initiate  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  area  as  well  as  by 
the  many  thousands  of  i>eople  who  are 
affected  by  their  leaders*  decisions. 

If  you  are  lookinp  for  a  home,  have 
editorial  writinp  experience  (daily  or 
weekly!  and  se<*k  our  challenpe  of 
dippinp  lK?hind  the  surface  of  events 
ami  untanplinp  complex  issues:  of 
writinp  fresh  interju-etative  editorials 
and  in-de])th  features  so  that  our  read¬ 
ers  can  un<lerstand  them,  we’d  like  to 
hear  from  you. 

We  are  a  6-aft4*rnoon  offset  paper  with 
I'^M  circulation  in  a  Southern  city  of 
35,000.  Area  will  ex|)erience  unusually 
fast  d<-velopment  and  prowth  next  10 
years  due  to  irwiustrial.  entertainment, 
lecreational,  housinp  and  hiphway  ex¬ 
pansions. 

Semi  resume,  salary  requirements  and 
dates  you  mipht  be  available  to  visit 
us  for  2  days  at  our  cost  to  Box  D’,08. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume:  we  will  duplicate 
an<!  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
Full  ranpe  of  editorial,  advertisinp, 
circulation  and  hack  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  Enpland  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 

340  Main  St.,  Room  527 

Worc€*ster,  Mass. — 01608 

WANT  A  CHALLENGE?  Openinp  for 
an  exi)erienced  reporter  T)n  expandinp 
staff  of  27.000  AM  daily  in  Zone  3. 
Must  have  knack  for  dippinp  into 
stories  and  doinp  a  thorouph  job.  Send 
resume  ami  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1  3  59.  E<iitor  &  Pul)lish<*r. 

NEF;D  a  SPORT.S writer  for  morn- 
inp  daily  in  Zone  3.  Must  }te  exper;- 
en<‘ed.  Mcnlern  facilities  with  an  alett, 
innovative  staff.  Send  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Box  1325,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  for  offs<*t  Orepon  daily 
I  to  edit  m*arly  all  wire  and  local  coi>y, 
I  layout  papes  and  write  heads.  Editor 
I  Mike  Forrester,  The  Daily  Astoiian 
(503!  325-3211,  P.O.  Box  210,  Astoria. 
1  Orep.  97103. 


PRESENTATIONS  MANAGER 

Excellent  growth  opportunity  with  GOLF  DIGEST  for 
young  writer-idea  man  (in  20’s  or  30's)  with  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  promotion  know-how.  Knowledge  of 
syndicated  research  applications  important.  N.Y. 
City  location.  Salary  range  $12-$15,000.  Replies 
held  in  strict  confidence.  Send  resume  to: 

Gordon  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  General  Sales  Manager 
GOLF  DIGEST,  211  E.  43rd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


FREELAMIE 

N.MTONAL  CATHOLIC  NF.WS  Seiv- 
ice  pays  up  to  5  cents  a  word  for  fea¬ 
tures,  includinp  series,  of  speci.al  in¬ 
terest  to  diocesan  weeklies.  Queries  to: 
Patrick  Joyce.  NC  News  Service.  1312 
Massachusetts  Avo.,  N.VV'.,  Washinp- 
ton.  D.C.  20005. 


EAYOVr-PASTE-l  !• 


MECHANICAL  LAYOUT  ARTIST, 
experienced  in  producinp  camera-ready 
newspaper  advertisinp  layouts  with 
cobbtyi>e  and  repro  mat  services.  Must 
be  capable  of  volume.  Call  Mr.  Sipner 
(8131  688-8.508:  or  write  913  S.  Flor¬ 
ida  Ave.,  Lakeland.  Fla.  33803. 


RHOTOGRArin 

photographer 

Modern,  newly  remmlelcNl  and  expanded 
Zone  5  daily,  poinp  offset  an<l  cold  tyiie 
with  new  equipment  in  all  defiart- 
ments,  seeks  photoprafiher  with  im.api- 
n:»tion  and  talent,  experienced  or  more 
th.an  routine  traininp.  Familiarity  with 
takinp  and  processinp  color  pictures 
desirable.  Excellent  salary,  many  lil)- 
eral  lienefits.  Write  Box  1291,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  _____ 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  —  Large 
w«*ekly  pafK-r  and  com?n<*rcial  jilant, 
nipht  shift,  40  papo  Goss  Urbanite, 
color  experience  necessary.  Good  lM‘ne- 
fits,  incentives.  pckhI  location  in  Pacifi<‘ 
Northwest.  Zone  9.  S<‘nd  complete  re¬ 
sume.  Box  1284,  E<Utor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED:  4  QUALIFIF7D  Newspaper 
Web  Pressmen.  Scale  days,  $210.35: 
nights,  $215.85.  Increase  of  $9.00  ef¬ 
fective  12/1/72,  further  increases  ef¬ 
fective  every  6  months  to  6/1/74.  Guar- 
anteiHl  5  shifts  per  week  (35  hour.O. 
Fringe  lK*nefits  many,  such  as  health 
insurance  for  member  and  family,  life 
insiuunce.  etc.,  of  cost  paid  by 

company.  Contact:  Pat  Ilolzhauer,  604 
Pine  Ave.,  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  90812. 

I  Telephone:  (213>  435-1161.  References 
I  required. 

I  PRESS  FOREMAN  for  small  shop  to 
I  run  4  unit  Goss  Community.  GotrI  sab 
I  :»ry  and  lieneflts.  Locaterl  in  northern 
New  Jersey.  Call  Miss  Felton,  collect: 

I  (201)  69(i-4222  or  write  Box  125(!,  Edi- 
I  tor  &  Publisher. 


PRODlICTlOy 

CAMERA  Large  we<*kly  newspaper 
and  commercial  plant,  nipht  shift, 
camera,  stripping  and  color  cuttiirp 
experience  necessary.  Good  location  in 
Pacific  Northwest,  Zone  9.  Send  re¬ 
sume.  Box  1281,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOLID  AND  GROWING  suburban  Dal¬ 
las  central  offset  plant  needs  assistant 
production  manager.  Tremendous  oji- 
partunity  for  busy,  well  rounde<l  i>er- 
son  lookinp  for  a  future.  Start  at  $900 
monthly.  Write  details  to  Publisher, 
P.O.  Box  938,  Carrollton,  Texas  75006. 


PROMOTION  MANAGER 
Research  analyst.  Must  possess  interest 
ami  ability  to  gather  and  interpret  facts 
cre:ilively  about  newspaper  advertisinp 
and  circulation,  ('ollepe  degree  required. 
Marketing  backpround  prefcrreil.  North¬ 
ern  California’s  largest  suburban  daily 
newsi)a!>er  located  20  miles  from  San 
Francisco.  Rnpblly  growing  with  pood 
ailvancement  |M)tentiaI.  Submit  resume 
with  salary  reiiuirements  in  confidence 
to:  G.  C.  Cranor,  San  Mateo  Times, 
1080  So.  Bayshore  Blvd.,  San  Mateo, 
California,  94402. 


ri'ltlAC  RELAriOSS 

PHRASECRAFT 

Recent  journalism  prad  or  1  to  5  year 
newsman  for  promising  PR  Post  with 
$335  million  assets  Florida  cori>oration. 
Primary  requirement  is  writinp  experi¬ 
ence  under  tleailline  pressure.  Ample 
opportunity  for  prowth  with  NYSE- 
listed  firm  that  is  leader  in  its  field. 
Send  copy  samples,  resume,  references 
and  salary  history  to  Box  1340,  E^Htor 
&  Publisher. 


TOP-QUALITY  WRITER 
AND  SPEECH-WRITER 
Large  cori>oration  needs  versatile,  ener¬ 
getic  writer,  preferably  with  both  news- 
writing  and  siieech-wrilinp  experience. 
Must  have  proven  ability  to  explain 
complex  subjects  through  easy-to-read, 
easy-to-understand,  convincing  copy  for 
publications,  spet'cbes,  etc.  Also  must 
have  potential  and  desire  for  career  de¬ 
velopment  in  corporate  public  Halations. 
E({iial  Opportunity  Employer,  Male  ^Fe- 
male.  Zone  4.  Send  resume  ami  salary 
n‘quiremenls  to:  Box  1261.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


>  A  L  E  S 

SYNDICATE  SALESMAN  wanted  by 
major  newspaper  interest.  Write  or 
phone  L.M.  Boyd.  Forth  Worth  (Texas) 
Star  Telegram. 


I  SALES  CAREER 

I  Major  Graphic  Arts  Compjiny  manu¬ 
facturing  lop  line  of  photo-typesetting 
equipment  currently  is  in  the  process 
of  expanding  sales  territories  affording 
excellent  opportunities  for  qiialifuMl  in- 
I  :lividuals. 

:  The  position  To  service  existing  ac- 
;  counts  selling  capital  equipment  along 
I  with  <levelopinp  new  business  with  a 
j  fast  prowinp  company. 

1  The  Applicant  Must  have  a  pood  back- 
1  ground  in  the  Graphic  Arts  composing 
I  room  area,  preferably  photocom?>osi- 
1  tion.  The  type  of  person  wo  are  Iwikinp 
I  for  will  1)0  a  self-starter,  well  organ¬ 
ized,  creative  and  capable  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  up|>er  management.  The 
iileal  candidate  should  l)e  mature,  have 
a  minimum  of  5  years  ex|K?rience  in 
Graphic  Arts  and  Ik?  willing  to  travel. 
If  $20,(»00  plus  interests  you  along 
with  advancement  potential  in  an  ex¬ 
pandinp  organization  and  you  meet 
al>ove  qualifications  then  send  resume 
attention  Box  1333,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEV/SPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ACADEMIC _ 

PHOTOGRAPHY  INSTRUCTOR— BS 
in  Photography.  2V2  y^ars  photo  ex¬ 
perience,  2'/^  years  supervisor  of  de¬ 
partment  photo  labs.  Considering  new 
labs?  1  have  plans  and  prices  to  etiuip 
labs.  Frank  Gale.  211 A  Gray  Dr.,  Car- 
bondale.  111.  62901. 


ADMimSTRATlVE 

FORMER  EJDITOR/General  ManaKer  of 
suburban  weekly  seeks  new  challenKe 
in  the  central  Michigan  area.  10  years 
newspaper  experience:  the  last  2  on  a 
major  daily.  Mail  all  inquiries  to  Box 
21,  c/o  306  N.  nibble,  Lansing,  Mich. 
48173. 

ADVERTISING —Department  Manager 
on  competitive  metro  seeking  career 
advancement.  15  successful  years  on 
all  classifirations  and  management, 
20m  daily  up.  Innovative  motivator, 
31,  perfect  health,  aggressive  spirit, 
eager  to  increase  extensive  list  of 
achievements.  Earning  $19m.  Resume. 
Write  Box  1315,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

AGGRESSIVE  CIRCULATION  Man¬ 
ager,  solid  experience  in  all  phases  of 
circulation  from  small  to  ME4S  metro. 
Family  man  who  prefers  middle  size 
paper  in  Zone  5.  Ready  for  final  spot. 
Box  1289,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  of  metro¬ 
politan  in  extremely  competitive  mar¬ 
ket.  recently  resigned,  seeks  circulation 
management  position.  Proven  record, 
excellent  references,  will  relocate.  Re¬ 
sume  on  request.  Box  1335,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  —  19 
years  sales/management  background 
with  the  third  newspaper  in  the  com- 
I)etitive  Boston  (Mass.)  market.  38 
years  old,  college  e<lucated.  family  man, 
seeking  management  position  with  large 
Or  small  daily/ Sunday  offering  promo¬ 
tional  opportunity.  Write  for  resume. 
Box  1235,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


TOP  PRO  REPORTER— 15  years  of 
news  reporting  experience.  Sharp  in¬ 
vestigative  reiKjrter  seeks  permanent 
position  with  Zone  2  major  daily.  Box 
1262,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER,  28,  with  exi)erience  at  AP, 
newspaper  reporting,  radio,  television, 
Hollywood  movies.  Peace  Corps,  wants 
to  put  it  all  together  and  cover  mass 
media  for  publication  in  Zone  1  or  2. 
I'm  well-educatc<l,  multi-lingual  and  in- 
forme<l.  Box  1263,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEASONBD  PRO,  20  years  solid  ex- 
I)erience  on  Metro  AMS  in  everything 
from  police  beat  to  slot,  seeks  job 
where  quality,  content  count.  Box  1227, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER  —  25. 
married,  Viet  vet.  BA  Journalism  UW- 
Milwaukee.  Seven  years  experience  in 
photography.  2  in  picture  editing,  lay¬ 
out,  on  weekly.  Currently  news  writer 
for  major  university  news  service.  Seeks 
position  on  medium  or  larger  daily. 
Prefer  Zones  1.  2.  5.  but  will  consider 
elsewhere.  NVill  specialize.  Box  1277, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

GHOST  WRITER  wishes  to  be  reincar¬ 
nated  on  a  general  interest  publication. 
Strong  feature  writer,  editor,  reporter, 
with  7  years  on  the  country’s  top  metro 
dailies.  Maybe  we  can  return  to  life  to¬ 
gether?  Box  1274.  Eriitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EXECUTIVE  who  has 
reached  the  top  at  32  wants 
to  give  up  big  city  life  for 
executive  editor's  post  on 
paper  in  Rockies  or  Pacific 
Northwest.  Box  1323, 

Editor  &  Publisher. 


,  WRITER  with  6  years  comprehensive 
newspaper  and  advertising  experience 
is  seeking  editorial  or  administrative 
I  position.  BSJ  degree,  28,  family  and 
■  employe<l.  I  want  to  relocate.  No  PR 
.  offers.  For  resume,  write  Box  1271,  Edi- 
I  tor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— Age  42,  23 
years  experience,  13  managing  50,000 
daily.  Knowledgeable,  strong  leader.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references  and  background.  Pre¬ 
fer  Area  9,  others  considererl.  Confiden¬ 
tial.  Box  1272.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERJISIN^ 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  printing,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  progressive  week¬ 
ly,  desires  similar  w’ork  with  small  city 
offset  daily.  Areas  4-5.  Box  1310,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


WEEKLY  EDITOR.  28.  with  BA  and 
6  years  experience  in  all  phases.  Fam¬ 
ily  man  looking  for  challenge,  per¬ 
manent  position.  Peter  Pegnam,  10 
Steffen,  Sierra  Vista,  Ariz.  85635. 
1602)  4.'>8-7731. 

WILLING  WORKER,  experienced  re¬ 
porter,  good  writer  seeks  permanent 
position.  Bo.x  1228,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  REPORTER  seeks  weekly 
near  university.  1^2  years  experience, 
J-degree,  references,  clips.  Bernie 
Hayden,  4425  Faroe  Pi.,  Rockville.  Md. 
20853. 


HONORS  J-GRAD,  26.  Michigan  State, 
seeks  Midwest  reporting  copy  desk  job. 
Box  1342,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


NEJWS  EDITOR  on  suburban  twice- 
weekly  tabloid  seeks  similar  position  in 
Boston  area.  Box  1233,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR  or  other 
top  editorial  position  sought  by  Pul¬ 
itzer  Prize  nominee  and  former  na¬ 
tional  and  foreign  correspondent  for 
major  prestige  daily.  Box  1292,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

YOUNG  NEWS  EXECUTIVE.  27.000 
daily,  seeks  similar  position  on  larger 
daily.  Creative,  but  cost  conscious.  Ex¬ 
cellent  record  and  references.  ASNE, 
APME.  Box  1219,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


TWENTY  YEARS  experience,  all  areas 
of  editorial  department.  15  years  as 
assistant  elitor  medium  and  large 
dailies.  Seek  supervisor  position  on 
progressive  newspaper.  Box  1317,  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Publisher. 


POLICE  RETORTER,  feature  writer, 
some  desk  experience,  17  years  exi)eri- 
ence,  BA-Journalism,  44,  seeks  to  re¬ 
locate  with  wife  and  2  children  from 
Zone  2  to  San  Francisco  area.  Resume 
utxm  request.  Box  1302,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

DESKMAN,  32,  six  years  experience 
on  rim,  in  slot,  wire  desk,  layout:  any 
zone.  Box  1226,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR.  30.  avail¬ 
able  immediately  for  position  in  gun- 
travel-hobby-outdoor  field.  Strong  fire¬ 
arms.  camping  background.  Samples  of 
publishetl  freelance  material,  resume 
sent.  Mick  Scheib,  Yale,  Iowa  .50277. 

WELL-EDUCATED  young  woman,  3 
years  wire  service  and  sick  of  automa¬ 
tion,  seeks  return  to  Eastern  daily  in 
features,  women’s  news  or  the  arts. 
Want  responsibility  and  diversity.  Will 
consider  copy  editing  with  some  writ¬ 
ing.  Box  1185,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 


SUNDAY  MAGAZINE  /  Feature  /  Edi¬ 
torial/Columnist.  One  of  America’s 
most  creative  writers,  distinguishe<l 
credentials,  seeks  publication  with  lust 
for  adventure  and  budget  to  match. 
Box  1318,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WIRE.  COPY  EDITOR— 11  years, 
seeks  New  York  suburbs  or  Connecti¬ 
cut  slot.  Box  1321,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  publisher  selling  out.  seeks 
etiitorial  opportunities.  Experienced 
daily  and  weekly.  Box  1324,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ARCHITECTURAL  CRITIC  covered 
various  arts  for  22  years.  National 
award  (American  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects).  19.59.  Mass  Media  Fellow 
(Ford).  1960.  Experienced  in  editing, 
publication  design,  printing  produc¬ 
tion — weekly,  monthly,  quarterly — but 
my  main  urge  is  to  write  about  the 
shaping  of  cities.  Box  1326,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


I  GEINERAL  REPORTING  JOB  wanteri 
I  by  J-MS  with  4  years  of  editing/writ- 
i  ing  experience,  no  newspaper  back- 
I  ground.  Box  1327,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MILITARY  REPORTER  /  ANALYST. 
Retired  officer,  age  38,  MS  and  BA, 

'  trilingual,  desires  print  or  electronic 
media  position  as  military  affairs 
I  writer/analyst.  15  years  with  military 
i  intelligence  at  national  level.  Aggres- 
!  sive,  motivated,  good  personal  con¬ 
tacts.  Box  1328,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER,  nationally  pub¬ 
lished.  former  reporter,  39,  desires  2- 
or  3-<lay-a-week  job  in  New  'York  City 
area.  Resident  of  White  Plains.  Box 
1332,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  LANCE 


EDITING,  PROOFREADING.  Research 
— NYC  based  pro.  Ad  agency,  newspa¬ 
per.  magazine  experience.  J-Degree. 
classical  language  minor.  Box  993.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publishr. 


LAYOVT-PASTE/VP 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER-Now  han- 
dlint?  15  man  department,  volume  re^ 
tail  and  supplement  advertising. 
eellent  knowledge  of  compugraphic, 
IBM,  Stat-King,  PMI.  layout,  type* 
specing  and  management.  Prefer  New 
Jersey-New  York  area,  but  will  con¬ 
sider  relocating.  Box  1331,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAPHER  —  News,  fashion, 
color.  16  years  experience  on  big  city 
papers.  Seek  position  on  small  town  or 
small  city  paper  in  Southeast.  Box 
1280,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTO  PHOSITION  in  the  Midwest 
but  would  consider  other  areas.  BS 
degree  in  photography.  2)4  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Frank  Gale,  211 A  Gray  Dr., 
Carbondale,  III.  Ph:  (618)  549-8980. 

SKILLED  PHOTOGRAPHER:  Boeing, 
Associated  Press  background.  Avail¬ 
able  for  assignment  or  retainer.  Any 
queries  Box  1320,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 

LETTERPRESS  FOREMAN— 10  years. 
Medium  size<l  daily.  Previous  e.xperi- 
ence  as  erector  and  maintenance  man. 
Will  relocate  within  U.S.A.  Box  1307, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

TECHNICIAN-PRINTER  with  photo¬ 
comp  maintenance  experience:  FCC 
Commercial  2nd  Class  License,  grad¬ 
uate  of  National  Radio  Institute,  ITU 
Training  Center.  Resume  available  to 
Midwest  prospects.  Box  1245,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT  or 
Press  Engineer,  30  years  experience, 
letterpress,  offset:  also  4  color  ads, 
wishes  a  change  of  position.  Box  1360, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEEKING  CHALLENGING  POSITION 
which  requires  knowleclge  of  English 
language  and  skill  in  writing.  Have 
taught  high  school  grammar  and  litera- 
i  ture  for  5  years,  and  sports  e<litor  for 
!  local  newspaper  for  3  years.  Have  sub-  i 
i  mitted  volumes  of  poetry  and  short  ] 
1  stories  for  publication.  All  experience  | 
:  directed  toward  career  in  writing.  Am 
interested  in  hearing  from  advertising 
I  agencies,  publishing  houses,  technical 
I  writing  opportunities.  Free  to  travel:  | 
I  salary  open.  Box  1304.  Editor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher.  ' 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

EDITOR  with  14  years  magazine-news¬ 
paper  experience,  mostly  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  area,  seeks  shift  to  college 
information/publications  director  post. 
Box  1196,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR/ WRITER  with  public  rela¬ 
tions  agency  in  New  Jersey  seeks  cor¬ 
porate  position.  Will  relocate.  Top 
references.  Box  1338,  Editor  &  Pub^ 
lisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zona  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 
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News  in  China 
is  harder  to 
find  these  days 

Ily  James  Pringle 
Peking  Rurruu  Chief, 

Reuters 

A  China  correspondent’s  life  before  the 
Communists  came  to  power  was  full  of 
excitement  and  adventure.  They  chugged 
to  the  front  on  jammed,  often  freezing, 
trains,  flew  “over  the  hump”  from  Burma 
into  Kunming,  penetrating  Communist 
lines  to  try  and  argue  their  way  past  sus¬ 
picious  commissars  to  see  the  Red  Army’s 
leaders.  They  were  shelled  and  shot  at  by 
the  Japanese,  there  was  the  slaughter  at 
Nanking,  the  fire-bombing  of  Shanghai 
and  the  great  battles  of  the  late  forties  be¬ 
tween  the  Communists  and  Nationalists. 

There  was  a  story  to  be  told  of  hunger, 
disease,  death,  destruction,  greed,  sorrow, 
corruption  and  heroism,  and  the  corre¬ 
spondents  told  it  brilliantly — but  only 
until  19.50  as  far  as  American  corresjwnd- 
ents  were  concerned. 

Though  Edgar  Snow  braved  State  De¬ 
partment  disapproval  to  return  in  19(58 
and  again,  with  less  resistance,  in  1970, 
there  have  been  no  permanent  independent 
.American  correspondents  in  China  for  the 
past  two  decades.  And  there  are  none 
now,  despite  growing  moves  toward  a 
detente  between  the  U.S.A.  and  China. 

Eew  foreign  newsmen 

There  is  only  a  handful  of  resident 
western  correspondents  in  Peking — my 
Reuter  colleague  Peter  Gregson,  John 
Burns  of  the  Toronto  Globe  avd  Mail, 
two  French  News  Agency  correspondents, 
a  Swede,  a  West  German  and  a  charming 
lady  from  the  Italian  News  agency. 

There  is  nothing  we  like  better  than  a 
visit  from  an  ‘‘old  China  hand”  who  knew 
this  country  “before  liberation”  as  they 
say  here. 

But  the  understanding  is  that  there 
will  be  no  permanent  American  corre- 

LPI  and  Hsinhua 
agree  to  exchange 
news  and  photos 

United  Press  International  and  the 
official  Chine.se  news  agency,  Hsinhua, 
have  concluded  an  agreement  to  exchange 
news  and  newspictures. 

UIT  President  Roderick  W.  Beaton  and 
Hsinhua  Deputy  Director  Teng  Kang 
finalized  the  agreement  August  27  with  an 
exchange  of  letters  at  Peking  before 
Beaton  and  his  party  of  five  left  for 
Shanghai. 

The  UPI  group,  which  had  spent  eight 
days  in  the  Chinese  capital,  is  made  up  of 
Beaton  and  his  wife;  UPI  editor  H.  L. 
Stevenson ;  foreign  editor  Wilbur  G.  Lan- 
drey  and  Mrs.  Landrey;  and  Robert 
Schnitzlein,  PI  Asia  division  newspictures 
manager. 
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spondents  in  Peking  in  the  near  future. 
The  middle  of  next  year,  when  the  two 
countries  begin  moving  towards  diplomatic 
relations,  is  a  likelier  possibility. 

When  American  correspondents  do  ar¬ 
rive  to  set  up  home  in  one  of  Peking’s 
two  “foreign  ghettoes”  they  will  find  a 
China  and  a  story  very  different  from 
the  one  before  the  Communists  came  to 
power  in  1949. 

China  has  changed  so  much  that  the 
trip  over  the  Iron  Bridge  from  Hong 
Kong  at  Shumshum  is  a  journey  into  an¬ 
other  world  where  nothing  is  familiar, 
and  the  relaxed  foreign  correspondents’ 
clubs  in  Hong  Kong  and  Tokyo  seem  very 
far  away. 

In  China,  far  from  there  being  an  ac¬ 
tion  story  as  of  old,  a  resident  corre¬ 
spondent  at  first  finds  it  very  hard  to 
find  the  story  at  all. 

There  are  no  government  press  confer¬ 
ences,  and  few  official  statements,  and 
even  then  these  are  carried  by  the  offi¬ 
cial  new  China  News  Agency  and  read 
by  China-watchers  in  Japan  and  Hong 
Kong. 

Limited  rontarls 

A  correspondent  lives  among  foreigners 
in  a  virtual  cocoon  and  has  no  social  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Chinese  except  for  press 
department  officials,  usually  at  official 
functions. 

But  he  can  strap-hang  on  a  trolleybus, 
listen  to  w'hat  the  man  in  the  street  is 
talking  about,  and  scour  bookshops  for 
further  cultural  relaxation. 

He  can  talk  with  foreign  diplomats, 
several  of  whom  are  noted  China  scholars, 
call  on  exiled  Cambodian  head  of  Norodom 
Sihanouk. 

The  Chinese  do  not  tell  him  when  Henry 
Kissinger  is  about  to  visit  again,  but 
when  President  Nixon’s  special  envoy 
arrives,  the  correspondent  can  tail  him, 
ignoring  Chinese  security  men  in  ageing 
British-made  Jaguar  cars. 

While  there  are  no  bars  where  a  news¬ 
man  can  relax,  no  poker  games  to  get 
into,  the  correspondent  can  stop  at  tiny 
teahouses  on  the  Road  to  Tientsin,  gulp 
down  noodles  at  a  restaurant  near  Marco 
Polo  Bridge. 

He  can  watch  the  elaborate  skipping 
games  of  Peking’s  children,  row  on  the 
lake  at  the  summer  palace,  choke  in  the 
yellow  springtime  dust  of  the  Chinese 
capital. 


More  important,  he  has  unique  access 
to  China’s  leaders,  though  not  usually  for 
interview  and  not  to  Chairman  Mao  him¬ 
self.  But  correspondents  are  usually  in¬ 
vited  several  times  a  week  to  state  ban¬ 
quets  at  Peking’s  Great  Hall  of  the  People 
and  for  arrival  and  departure  ceremonies 
at  the  airport. 

Often  these  affairs  seem  quite  pedes¬ 
trian,  but  a  correspondent  is  allowed  to 
get  within  a  few  feet  of  top  Chinese  offi¬ 
cials.  For  example,  I  was  once  able  to  get 
in  a  question  to  Prime  Minister  Chou 
En-Lai  as,  wreathed  in  smiles,  he  walked 
from  table  to  table  at  an  Iranian  recep¬ 
tion. 

More  recently,  I  was  able  to  approach 
assistant  foreign  minister  Miss  Wang  Hai 
Jung,  said  to  be  Chairman  Mao’s  niece, 
and  receive  from  her,  confirmation  of 
China’s  version  of  Lin  Piao’s  treachery 
and  death. 

Priceless  quotes 

Such  moments  of  actual  verbal  contact 
are  rare,  but  invaluable  for  the  quotes 
they  produce  are  priceless  on  account  of 
their  rarity. 

State  banquets  in  Peking  are  the  ideal 
occasion  to  meet  other  accredited  corre¬ 
spondents  here.  There  are  about  30,  (main¬ 
ly  from  communist  states)  and  we  all 
talk  to  one  another  freely. 

These  occasions  also  provide  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  chat  informally  with  press  de¬ 
partment  officials  and  while  nothing  much 
is  given  away,  a  lot  of  banter  is  ex¬ 
changed. 

Head  of  the  press  section  is  Ma  Yu 
Chen  who  translated  for  Scotty  Reston 
during  the  Neiv  York  Tunes  columnist’s 
stay  in  hospital  to  have  his  appendix  re- 
mo%’ed  here  last  year. 

Mr.  Ma  was  well  known  to  American 
reporters  who  came  here  during  the  Nix¬ 
on  visit  in  February  and  they  admired 
his  skill  in  handling  such  complex  press 
arrangements. 

I  noted  that  after  the  planes  carrying 
the  journalists  took  off  for  home  from 
Shanghai  Airport  at  the  end  of  the  Presi¬ 
dential  visit  Premier  Chou  strolled  over 
to  talk  to  Mr.  Ma. 

Perhaps  this  is  a  measure  of  the  im¬ 
portance  with  which  press  coverage  of 
China  is  regarded  by  the  Chinese — despite 
the  low  key  manner  in  which  resident 
correspondents  are  treated. 
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You  can  be. 

Here's  how; 

Whether  planning,  comparing,  buying  or  supporting  his  decisions,  the 
buyer  of  advertising  needs  oil  the  reliable,  up-to-date  information  he 
can  lay  his  hands  on. 

Right  now.  Wherever  he  may  be. 
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95%  of  agency  people,  75%  of  advertiser  personnel  use  SRDS  at 
every  stage  of  the  media-buying  process  in  which  they  may  become 
involved.  In  every  survey  made  by  media,  quizzing  their  own  prospects 
for  new  or  renewed  schedules,  the  respondents  themselves  have  ex¬ 
plained  why: 

Standard  Rate  is  always  accessible. 

\ 

In  SRDS  ^ 

you  are  there 

They  use  all  the  reliable  information  it  contains;  listed  data 

and  factual  ad  copy  alike. 

selling  by  helping  people  buy 

And  because  of  Standard  Rate's  reputation  for  accuracy 
and  integrity,  they  tend  to  believe  what  they  find  in  it. 

STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA 

With  informative  copy  that  puts  flesh  on  the  bare  bones  of  your  listed 

SERVICE,  INC. 

data  in  Standard  Rate,  you  greatly  improve  your  chances  of  winning  a 

the  national  authority 

coveted  post  on  the  first-cut  roster  of  candidate  media;  holding  or 

serving  the  media-buying  function 

improving  your  ranking  right  through  to  the  final  contract. 

5201  Old  Orchard  Rd.,  Skokie,  III.  60076 

We  think  The  Stuart  News  is  a  good  paper.  Its  staff  works  hard  to  make 
it  better.  The  Florida  Press  Association  doesn’t  agree.  They’ve  just 
named  it  best  weekly  in  the  state . .  .for  the  second  time  in  three  years. 
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